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ArticiE I. 


Party Issues. 


THatT the Western Journal might be entitled to the respect and 
confidence of every class of readers, we entered on its publication 
with a mind resolved to abstain from the discussion of all party 
issues; but we confess we did not foresee and fully appreciate the 
difficulties involved in this part of its programme. The apprehen- 
sion of trespassing on party grounds, and of being regarded as ad- 
vocating the cause of a party rather than the true merits of a sub- 
ject, has often been the occasion of embarrassment in the selection 
and treatment of topics for publication. And from a review of 
what we have written and published, we are persuaded that the de- 
sire to avoid party questions has led us too frequently perhaps into 
the discussion of elementary and abstract principles, and abridged 
in some measure the usefulness of our labors. 

Hence, though we have no design of making the Western Jour- 
nal and Civilian a party work, we propose in future to exercise 
more freedom in the selection and discussion of subjects relating 
‘to public measures, and should our views of State or national pol- 
icy lead us into the ranks of a party, we shall be pleased to have 
its co-operation in carrying them out. Indeed, unless one has 
acquired a reputation for extraordinary wisdom end virtue, his 
views and opinions touching public matters, though just and emi- 
nently practical, are of little weight in the estimation of the people 
without the endorsement of a party. 

Though wise and good men may deprecate the necessity which 
compels them either to choose a party or yield the direction of 
public opinion to selfish speculating politicians, yet this necessity 
is a development of republican institutions arising from a law of 
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804 Party Issues. 

man’s individual and social nature. Age and wealth are conserv- 
ative. Youth and poverty are progressive. These conditions are 
coeval with the race of man, and constitute the natural basis of 
political parties in free governments. But in a country like the 
United States embracing twenty degrees of latitude, and extending 
from east to west across a broad continent, its climate and natural 
resources greatly diversified, and inviting its inhabitants to adopt 
a variety of pursuits, other party elements must necessarily be 
developed giving rise to new issues and much complexity to party 
creeds. So long, however, as these incidental issues ere discussed 
and acted on with a view to the common welfare and conservation 
of the true principles of our national and State institutions, they 
produce a salutary effect by causing the people to be more vigilant 
in regard to the administration of public affairs. But if sectional 
or religious prejudices, individual ambition or desire for the emol- 
uments of office, constitute the grounds or principal elements of 
party issues, they depart from the just principles of republican in- 
stitutions, and deserve the cendemnation of every citizen. And 
should a party succeed in obtaining the control of the government 
upon any such grounds, it would be guilty of violating the just 
rights of the American people, and acquiescence in its rule beyond 
the legal period for which it was installed, would be a virtual aban- 
donment of those principles which are necessary to sustain and 
perpetuate our free institutions. 

A review of the political history of this country, for some years 
past, will show that the two great parties, though claiming to be 
national, have become so much demoralized in their respective 
ranks, that a thorough reformation upon more national grounds 
must necessarily take place to save them from dissolution. 

Issues arising from sectional prejudices, fanaticism, and other 
questions of no practical utility, skilfully introduced and kept be- 
fore the people by designing politicians, have mingied with and 
vitiated the sources of legislation until men have not only lost re- 
spect for their party, but also veneration for the government, and 
in some measure even their selfesteem. We need no stronger evi- 
dence in proof of these assertions than the secret political associa- 
tions recently formed in perhaps every State in the Union. Though 
stultifying th mselves by assuming to know nothing, the individ- 
uals belonging to these associations intimate that they have mees- 
ures in view which are calculated to reform the abuses of the times, 
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restore prosperity to the country, and establish its institutions upon 
@ more permanent foundation. If indeed such be the ends aimed 
at, and the means of attaining them be just and honorable, they 
will be entitled to the lasting gratitude of the American people. 
But why seek concealment like deserters from an army or conspir- 
ators plotting against the government? Has the time come when 
freemen—American citizens—dare not openly declare their opin- 
ions upon subjects involving the welfare of the nation? No member 
of the fraternity, we imagine, will admit that he joined this new 
party because he was afraid to express his opinions in public, and 
vote at the polls with the independence of a freeman. Then why 
descend from the exalted dignity of American citizens, and attempt 
to obtain their objects by resorting to practices at war with the 
principles of our institutions? Secret associations entered into for 
the attainment of political ends, should be denounced and depre- 
cated by every patriot. By the pledges and oaths required to bind 
them together, they assume grounds antagonistic to the body of 
the community, and close their minds against all argument. The 
members having been ensnared by appeals to their prejudices dare 
not listen to argument or reason; for they are pledged, perhaps 
sworn, to assist in accomplishing certain ends irrespective of the 
opinions or interests of the rest of their countrymen. Many good 
men have doubtless entered into these associations without reflect- 
ing on their nature or the consequences of their own conduct, and 
though this can scarcely be admitted as an apology, it is the best 
perhaps that can be made for their indiscretion. 





Whatever may have been the motives impelling men to join these 
associations, their organization may be regarded as the most re- 
markable and startling social phenomenon of modern times. The 
event affords matter for a new chapter in the political and social 
history of the country, one that may be read and studied with 
profit by politicians as well as statesmen. It will teach the mere 
party politician that, though he may prosper for a time by a skil- 
full combination of party questions, there is a point beyond which 
he cannot proceed without forfeiting the confidence and support of 
his constituents, and it will suggest to the statesman the import- 
ance of observing more closely the physical and social develop- 
ments of the country, and of conforming his views of public policy 
to the changes which occur. 

The principal issues which interested the country some twenty 
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years ago, are either obsolete, or have been so modified, by con- 
necting them with sectional and personal questions, that they have 
lost much of their national character;—nor have others sufficiently 
broad and well defined to constitute grounds for national parties to 
act on, been adopted in their stead. Assuming that in the present 
state of civilization parties are necessary to the safety and just 
administration of republican governments, it follows that they 
should be based upon national grounds, and so nearly balanced as 
to ensure a proper degree of vigilance on the part of the people, 
and call into public service the best men of the country. But 
parties cannot exist without issues, and upon the selection of these 
depend, in a great measure, the prosperity of the nation and the 
renown of its statesmen. 

Impelled by a sense of the duties arising from our vocation as 
public journalists, we have from time to time discussed a variety 
of subjects which we deemed worthy of the adoption and support 
of American statesmen; and without reiterating arguments hereto- 
fore published, we propose in the present paper to complete our 
programme of public measures. 

First, the encouragement and protection of American industry 
by a well digested system of tariff regulations, which shall limit the 
revenue from imports to the current expenses of the government. 

SEconD, the relinquishment of the public lands to the States in 
which they lie, upon such terms and conditions as will secure to 
the general government the return of the money expended in their 
purchase and survey. 

THIRD, the improvement of western rivers. 


FourtTH, a reasonable appropriation in aid of the construction 
of a railway from the western boundary of some one of the valley 
States to California. 

The first of these measures has frequently been discussed in the 
preceding volumes of this work, and more recently in the February 
and March numbers of the present volume, to which we respectfully 
invite the attention of our readers. It is by no means a new issue, 
for it has been before the people in some form or other ever since 
the adoption of the constitution of the United States. But unfor- 
tunately sectional prejudices have had too much influence to admit 
of calm and wise legislation on the subject, especially for the last 
quarter of a century. 
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The Public Lands. We have discussed this subject in all its 
aspects, and though by a late act of Congress one of the objections 
to the old system has been removed, yet others of even greater 
weight remain. In our last paper, on this subject, we indicated 
the changes which we believed should be made in the present law. 
We then said: ‘*We are the advocates of a law graduating the 
public lands by a scale that will reduce the price to twenty-five 
cents per acre at the end of ten years at most from the time they 
are offered for sale, and, when they shall have remained one year 
at this price and not sold, they shal! become the property of the 
States in which they are situated. In the meantime, we would 
transfer the management of the surveys and sales to the respective 
States upon such terms as would be just and reasonable between 
the parties.*”’ 

It is very remarkable that States, so jealous of their rights as 
some are, should allow the general government to hold and exer- 
cise control over large portions of their territory for an indefinite 
period without making earnest, unceasing efforts to change a sys- 
tem which limits the exercise of one of the essential functicns of 
sovereignty—the right of taxation. 

But more than this, we hold that the claim to unappropriated 
lands by Congress as the price of admitting new States into the 
Union, is unjust, inconsistent with the principles necessary to con- 
stitute a sovereign State, and not required, if indeed it be author- 
ized by the constitution. But the new States having consented to 
the terms demanded, we would raise no issue on this ground, 
leaving them to abide by the terms of their contract, it affords 
nevertheless a proper argument in favor of relinquishing the public 
lands to the States in which they lie upon fair and reasonable 
terms. But in respect to the admission of new States in future, 
we hold that a policy more consistent with the principles and spirit 
of the Federal and State constitutions should be adopted. The 
constitution of the United States provides that ‘‘Congress shall 
have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing inthis constitution shall be so construed 
as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of any partic- 
ular State.”’ 


* Vide vol. XII, page 382. 
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Congress may dispose of territory or other property belonging 
to the United States. The words ‘‘dispose of” embrace every 
manner of alienation, whether by exchange, sale, gift, or even by 
casting away. Now, keeping in view the nature of a State gov- 
ernment, does not an act of Congress authorizing the people of a 
territory to form a constitution amount to a proposition to dispose 
of the territory, including the property in the unappropriated lands, 
provided they adopt a republican form of government which shall 
be accepted by Congress, and does not the admission of the new 
State into the Union, on an equal footing with the old States, con- 
summate the disposition, and vest the new State with the eminent 
domain? Else, why has Congress, in acts authorizing the admission 
ef new States, provided that they should set up no claim to the un- 
appropriated lands, and, if the consequences of admission without 
such proviso be what we have supposed, are not the legitimate claims 
of the new States prejudiced bythe act of Congress, depriving them 
of such unappropriated lands? We confess we are not prepared to 
answer these questions in the affirmative, but are persuaded thata 
thorough investigation of the subject will show that the claim of 
the United States to the unappropriated lands in the new States is 
not sustained by the constitution, as modified by the principles of 
national law. The subject is one not only involving the principles 
of State rights, but deeply affecting the interests of the States 
which may hereafter be admitted into the Union, and if it should 
attract attention, we may be induced to give it a more thorough 
investigation. 

One of the principal evils of the present land system is its in- 
fluence upon other subjects of legislation in Congress. To show 
the magnitude of this influence and its consequences, we make the 
following extracts from speeches delivered in Congress by some of 
the most eminent Statesmen of the country :* 

“John Randolph, of Roanoke, speaking on this subject in the Senatk 
of the United States, in March, 1826, said : 

“T wish that every new State had all the lands within the State, that, in the 
shape of receiverships and other ways, these States might not be brovght under 
the influence of this ten miles square. In other words, I wish that all the patron- 
age of the land office was in the hands of the individual States, and not in the 
hands of the general government. I am the friend of State rights, and will cut 
down the patronage of this general government, which has increased, is increas— 
ing, and must be diminished; or we—the States—shall be not only ‘shorn of our 
beams,’ sir, but abolished quite ”? 

Mr. Van Buren, in May of the same year, in the Senate, said: The 
public lands ‘‘had extended the patronage of the government over the 
States to a great extent ;”’ and ‘‘subjected”’ those in which they were 


* Extracts from the speech of Mr. Perkins, of La., in the 33d Congress. 
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situated “to an unwise and unprofitable dependence on the federal 
government. No man could render the country a greater service than 
he who should devise some plan by which the United States might be 
relieved from the ownership of this property by some equitable mode.” 
He would vote for a proposition on such terms. 


In 1830, Mr. Hayne, in the Senate, said : 


_ More than one-half our time has been taken up with the discussion of pro- 
ositions connected with the public lands, and more than one-half our acts em- 
race provisions growing out of this fruitful source.”’ 


In 1839, Mr. Calhoun said, the discussion about their disposition 
consumed one-third of the time of Congress. 
Mr. Speaker Boyd, in answer to an inquiry made by me, under 
date of May 21, 1854, says : i 
‘7 state as my deliberate opinion that during the sixteen years I have served 
in Congress, at least one-third of the entire time of that body has been consumed 
in the consideration of questions connected in one form or other with our public 
land system.” 
The Clerk of this House, Colonel Forney, in a note in reply to an 
inquiry made on the subject, says : 
‘Fifteen hundred columns of the Congressional Globe and A ppendix for the 
Thirty-Second Congress are taken up with debates on public lands; and the ex- 
pense to the government incurred alone by the time consumed was $143,520,” 


Improvement of western rivers. This measure has been so 
long before the country, and so fully discussed, that we submit it 
with the simple remark that the action of Congress on several oc- 
casions has been in favor of its adoption, and that its consumma- 
tion seems to depend only upon the selection of a president who 
will not oppose the wishes of the people. 

Pacific Railway. it wouid be difficult for us to say anything 
on this subject without reiterating what we have written and pub- 
lished in the preceding volumes of our journal. Did we believe that 
a sufficient amount of individual capital could be enlisted in the 
enterprise to ensure the completion of the work within a reasonable 
period, we would cease to claim the aid of the general government, 
but as we have little hope of such an event, we think the friends 
of the measure should persist in their efforts to obtain aid from 
Congress. And to guard against speculation and the disappoint- 
ments and delays arising from false estimates of lands along the 
route, we hold that whatever assistance the government may afford 
should be in money. 

These are our leading active measures, they are national—emin- 
ently American—and all point to the development of the national 
resources, to the protection of American industry, to the rights and 
dignity of the States, to the glory of the nation. We present them 
upon their merits, they claim the sympathy and support of the 
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American people, and are, in our estimation, sufficiently broad to 
constitute the platform of an American party. 

But to give solidity and steadiness to parties, they must possess 
conservative as well as progressive elements, for there are many 
subjects upon which all parties must agree. Triviul and immateria] 
issues raised by designing politicians embarrass legislation, and 
should never be admitted into the creed of a national party. The 
local interests of a particular district may constitute a legitimate 
subject of legislation, but sectional prejudices and the hallucina- 
tions of fanaticism should be excluded from the hustings and the 
halls of legislation as the worst enemies of republican governments. 

Congress and the State Legislatures having adjourned, and there 
being no important canvass going on before the people, the present 
time is eminently favorable to a calm investigation of subjects re- 
lating to the public welfare, and the people should not allow it to 
pass away without improvement. But to make the season fruitful 
in good results, we must have free, open discussion; not secret 
conciaves; broad rational views challenging investigation; not self- 
ish, narrow devices to ensnare the unwary, and cut off argument. 

The new social developments continually produced by the opera- 
tions of a republican government, require unceasing observation, 
and consequently the wisdom of one age is but an imperfect guide 
for the next in succession. And hence the necessity of ‘‘eternal 
vigilance”? on the part of a peopie who would themselves be free 
and transmit unimpaired the biessings of a free government to 
their offspring. 


ARTICLE II. 


An Essay on the Preservation of Universal Peace. 


By Hon. A. BEATTY. 


Continued from page 248. 

IV. Another subject proposed to be considered is the danger 
arising from the annexation of foreign territory, containing a large 
population, speaking a different language, and having customs and 
manners greatly varient from our own. 

All history proves that great empires, which have been rapidly 
extended by foreign acquisitions, instead of being strengthened» 
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have become much less able to defend themselves against the en- 
croachments of surrounding nations. The great extent of their 
frontier boundaries, and the numerous points on which they can 
be assailed, renders it necessary that they should keep up a stand- 
ing military force to guard every assailable point. When a nation 
is obliged to resort to a standing army for its defence, it soon 
ceases to have a military force of citizen soldiers. The standing 
army soon becomes so zneffictend for the want of that patriotism 
and love of country, which animates the citizen soldier, as to 
render it necessary to double their numbers, in order to make up 
for their want of that ardor of patriotism and heroic bravery which 
enabled the Grecian and Roman citizen soldiers to aceomplfsk such 
wonders in the military ars. 

The necessity of keeping up constantly a standing military force, 
each year increasing in numbers, produces a necessity for enlisting 
soldiers of all descriptions, and of the very worst materials, to 
make up for losses by wars and other calamities, and thus the army 
becoines more and more zneffictent, and such inefliciency must be 
compensated by increasing the numbers of the standing army. 
These worthless soldiers must all be subsisted by the country. 
Thus the inhabitants are oppressed by excessive taxes, and the 
country is more and more enfeebled, until it is finally overthrown 
and conquered by some far less numerous but more energetic na- 
tion, and with greatly inferior resources. Thus the Babylonian 
empire fell an easy prey to the more energetic and war-like Medes 
and Persians, though comparatively feeble in point of numbers and 
military resources. 

The boundaries of the Medes and Persians were rapidly extend- 
ed, and the pecuniary resources of their empire soon became im- 
mense. If its power were estimated by the extent of its dominions 
population and pecuniary resources, it would be considered, in the 
zenith of its greatness, as more powerful than any nation then on 
the earth. But as its several parts were composed of discordant 
materials, and its boundaries were so widely extended as to expose 
numerous assailable points to the surrounding nations, it became 
more and more difficult, and required a continually increasing mil- 
itary foree, and a consequent increasing revenue, to guard the 
frontier against the assaults of the surrounding nations. Disaffec- 
tion was the natural consequence of oppressive taxes and military 
exactions, and hence the government became more and more en- 
feebled, and was completely overthrown and subdued by the Greeks 
and Macedonians, 207 years after Cyrus had subdued the Babyl- 
Onean empire. 

Alexander the Great, at the head of a Macedonean and Grecian 
army, invaded this great empire in the year 334 B. C. His march 
through the extensive dominions of the Medes and Persians, was 
one continual triumph, by whom their great empire was totally 
subverted, in the space of three years. 
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This new empire possessed all the inherent defects of that which 
had been so easely overthrown. No effective measures were adopt- 
ed to produce a coherence of the several parts—the boundaries 
were even more extensive than those of the Babylonian or Persian 
empire. In a few years after the death of Alexander, it was split 
up into four or five kingdoms; and these were almost continually 
engaged in wars with each other. Thus this mighty empire be- 
came more and more enfeebled, and prepared the way for its com- 
plete conquest bythe Romans within about two hundred years after 
the death of Alexander the Great. 

The Roman Commonwealth was subverted, and the gigantic em- 
pire, which took its rise under Augustus Caesar, may, by some, 
be considered an exception to the causes which proved destructive 
to the preceding empires—the Babylonian, the Medes and Persian, 
and the Greek and Macedonian. But if the circumstances under 
which the Roman Commonwealth rose from a very smal! beginning 
to such overwhelming power and greatness, are carefully examin- 
ed, it will be found that this forms no exception to the reasoning 
applicable to the rise and fall of the other great empires of the 
Kast. 

As applicable to this subject, I quote the following passage from 
a very able work of an American citizen, entitled ‘* Philosophy of 
the plan of salvation,” p. 82: ‘*The natural tie of consanguinity, 
or acommon parentage, is astrong bond of affiliation among men. 
And there are others which, in some cases, seem to be even strong- 
er than this; among them may be named a common interest, a 
common religion, and a common fellowship in suffering and deliv- 
erance. Any circumstance which educes the susceptibilities of the 
mind, and twines them together, or around a common object—any 
event in which the interest, the feelings, the safety or the reputa- 
tion of any people is involved, causes them to be more closely 
allied to each other. 

The more firmly a people are bound together, by these ties of 
union, the more strength they will possess to resist opposing inter- 
ests and opinions from without; while, at the same time, everything 
national, or peculiar to them as a people, will be cherished with 
warmer and more teracious attachment. 

From the operation of this principle originates the maxim ‘‘ Union 
ts strength,” and whether the conflict be mental or physical, the 
people who are united together by the most numerous and power- 
ful sympathies, will oppose the strongest and longest resistance to 
the innovations of external forces. On the contrary, if the bonds 
of moral union are few and easily sundered, the strength of the 
nation is soon broken into fragments, easily repelled from each 
other. 

According to this principle, in all cases in which a whole nation 
are to be instructed or prepared for offence and defence, or in any 
wise fitted to be acted upon, or to act as a nation, it would be ne- 
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cessary that the bonds of national union should be numerous and 
strong ; and that, as far as possible, a perfect oneness of interest 
and feeling should pervade the whole nation.” 

This passage points out forcibly and clearly what constitutes the 
“‘strong bond of affiliation among men,” and proves that the 
more firmly ‘‘a people are bound together in unzon, the more 
strength they will possess,” that a people ‘‘who are united to- 
gether by the most numerous and powerful sympathies, will 
oppose the strongest andthe longest resistance to the aggressions 
of external forces. On the contrary, if the bonds of moral union 
are weak and easily sundered, ‘‘the strength of the nation is soon 
broken, and the fragments easily repelled from each other.”” When 
a whole nation isto be instructed and prepared for offence and de- 
fence, it is necessary that the bonds of national union should be 
numerous and strong, and as faras possible, that a oneness of en- 
terest and feeling should pervade the entire body cf its citizens. 

Now, although the Roman republic after the reign of their kings 
arose froma very small beginning, ard gradually increased in 
power and resources, by uniting to itself, one after another, the 
small communities by which it was surrounded, yet this was not a 
work of haste. By a wise and gradual process, taking care to 
secure to the several communities annexed to the Roman republic 
the rights and privileges of Roman citizens, allowing ample time 
for the amalgamation and affiliation of the several parts, a firm 
national union, and a ‘‘oneness of interest and feeling,’’ was pro- 
duced throughout the republic. 

At the period of the abolition of the Regal government, which 
had subsisted 244 years, the territories of the Romans were very 
limited. They embraced only a very small portion of Italy. The 
chief use which they had made of their victories, was to naturalize 
the inhabitants of the conquered communities, and thus to increase 
the number of Roman citizens. ‘‘Their strength being always 
superior to their enterprises, they laid a solid foundation”’ for their 
republic. 

Although such a ‘‘oneness of interest and feeling’? among the 
Romans existed in relation to foreign nations, yet, at intervals, 
dissentions arose between the Patricians and Plebeians, in conse- 
quence of the superior privileges claimed by the former in the ad- 
ministration of the government. These dissentions sometimes led 
to disastrous results in so much that Rome in the year 390 before 
the Christian era fella victim to the Gauls, and was plundered and 
burnt to the ground by a barbarian army, under the command of 
3renno. In proeess of time the unhappy dissentions between the 
Patricians and Plebeians were healed by the wise admission of the 
latter to equal privileges with the former ; and these same Gauls, 
twenty-three years afterwards, in another invasion of the Roman 
republic, were defeated, and compelled to retreat with the utmost 
precipitation. 
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The Roman State was founded by Romulus, 753 years before 
the birth of Christ. The last of the hostile communities of Italy, 
after the total defeat of Pyrrhus, with the loss of 26,000 men, the 
year before, submitted to the Romans 480 years from its founda- 
tion, and 273 before the Christian era. 

The power of the Roman republic had now extended over all 
Italy; and if it had been content to remain within its natural boun- 
daries, and to preserve the institutions which had given it such 
pre-eminence over all other nations, especially after the Plebeians 
had been allowed to participate with the Patricians in eligibility to 
the highest offices of the republic, it could have bid defiance to all 
the powers on earth. On every side it was surrounded by the Me- 
diterranean and Adriatic seas, except on the west and north-west, 
where it was bounded by almost impassable mountains. Thus 
hemmed around by such well defined and secure boundaries, i 
could easily have defended itself against any power by which i 
could be assailed. If the Roman republic, thus secure on all sides, 
had adopted and persevered in the wise policy of not engaging in 
foreign wars, and of making no further acquisitions of territory, it 
would have enjoyed an almost perpetual exemption from war, and 
a degree of prosperity and happiness under her republican institu- 
tions far exceeding that of any nation or republic which had here- 
tofore existed. It might have exhibited a glorious example to the 
world of a nation, enjoying the highest degree of prosperity, and 
proving that all wars, except those of defence alone, were unne- 
cessary. 

But the full command of Italy and Sicily, and its perfect secu- 
rity against the assaults of foreign nations, did not satisfy Roman 
ambition. The Romans now began to look abroad for new fields 
to display their superior power and skill in war. The first war with 
the Carthagenians terminated 242 years before the Christian era. 
The second, in which the great Hannibal displayed such wonder - 
ful military talents, after a desparate contest of many years, was 
terminated by a peace, 201 years B. C. ‘The third war with the 
Carthagenians commenced 149 years B. C., and ended with the 
total destruction of the city of Carthage by fire and sword, and the 
complete overthrow and conquest of the nation, 146 B. C. Inthe 
same year, the overthrow and ruin of the Grecian republics was 
effected. A few years before—197 years B. C.—Philip of Mace- 
don was defeated, and compelled to become a tributary of Rome. 
Other kingdoms soon shared the same fate, soue becoming tribut- 
ary, and others being annexed as conquered provences, the fate 
of all of them in process of time. 

This fatal system of foreign wars and annexation of conquered 
countries as provinces, by the Roman Republic, was attended with 
the most fatal consequences. The great extent of the Roman 
boundary brought them in contact with many surrounding nations. 
To defend these distant and widely extended frontiers, and to keep 
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in due subjection their subjects in the conquered provinces, stand - 
ing armies became necessary, and these constantly increased, in 
proportion as the boundaries of the victorious republic were ex- 
tended on every side. This unwise system was followed by the 
most lamentable consequences: among others it led to desperate 
struggles between military leaders at the head of armies in the ser- 
vice of the republic. First between Marius and Sylla; then be- 
tween Lepidus and Pompey; and finally between Pompey and Jul- 
ius Caesar. The latter having triamphed over Pompey, was de- 
clared perpetual Dictator, in the year 48 B.C. Thus in less 
than one hundred years fromthe conquest of Carthage, the Roman 
republic was completly subverted, and all power vested in a per- 
petual Dictator; that is, was substituted by an absolute despol- 
zsm. 

Four years after Julius Caesar was raised to the supreme power 
he was stabbed at the foot of Pompey’s statue by Brutus and Cas- 
sius. But this did sot restore the republic. Mare Antony, Oc- 
tavius Caesar, the grand nephew of the late Dictator, and Lepidus 
formed a triumvirste to resist the attempts of the republican party 
to restore the repablic. An engagement, at Philippi, decided the 
fate of the empre, the republican party having been completely 
overthrown. ‘hus the military power tore down the republic, and 
despotism ws again triumphant. But the triumvirs soon fell out 
among themselves, and another civil war ensued. Lepidus was 
first deposed. Octavius and Mare Antony soon after fought the 
great battle of Actium, in which the former was victorious, and 
thus becezme master of the Roman empire, every vestige of the re- 
public having been destroyed. During these convulsions, there 
was immense sacrifice of lives and property in the contests of the 
differmt military leaders, and a complete overthrow of the Roman 
repwolic, all occasioned by foreign conquests and the annexation 
of he conquered dominions to the Roman commonwealth. 

Julius Caesar was declared perpetual Dictator, 48 years before 
Christ, and fourteen years thereafter his grand nephew, Octavius, 
decame master of the Roman world, under the title of emperor. 

If we examine the rise and progress of the Roman republic from 
its foundation [including the reign of its kings,] 753 years B. C. 
during a period of 480, when it had united the last of the opposing 
communities within the peninsula of Italy, it is very obvious that, 
if the republic had refrained from foreign wars, and confined its 
efforts to the complete amalgamation and union of all the separate 
principalities of Italy into one homogenious commonwealth, by per- 
mitting all to participate in the principles of equality with Roman 
citizens, and had preserved her celebrated military institutions and 
her energetic preparations for defensive war, no power could ever 
have invaded Italy with any hope of success. Surrounded as the 
republic was, at the period alluded to, by the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic seas, and by almost impassable mountains, on the only 
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side by which an enemy could approach by land, she would have 
been perfectly invulnerable. The knowledge of this fact by the 
surrounding nations would have restrained them from any attem 
to invade the territories of this celebrated republic. If it had 
availed itself of these es and acted with wisdom and 
prudence, it might have set a noble example to all the surround- 
ing nations, that wars of defence only were necessary ; and that 
even these, by the exercise of moderation and prudence, might be 
wholly dispensed with. In such a condition of things, Italy: would 
have enjoyed a degree of liberty, prosperity and happiness incom- 
parably greater than any nation on earth had before that time ever 
enjoyed. 

But, unfortunately, her ambition /ed her to engage in foreign 
wars and the ann onal mn of conquered ter ‘ritories to her al rea dy 
sufficiently extensive dominions, and behold the Sigg : 

A repub tie, which arose from very small Seginnings, under a 


monarchi rm of government aon ¢ 244 years, ‘onl then a re pub- 


lic, in all 480 ) years, was eminently successful aad flourishing. But 
from the time it engaged in forei ign wars, it existed less th on two 
hundred years, when the republic was subverted by Sylla, and 34 


years thereafter was totally overthrown, and an absulute despo- 


tism established in its 5 ace by Julius Caesar. Bot the evils of 
foreign wars and the annexation of foreign territory did not end 
here. Octavius Caesar, guided by the counsels of tie wise Me- 
caenas, had a prosperous and suc cessful reign of forty-\our years. 
He died the 14th year of the Christianera. The emperor Augustus, 
the title assumed by y Octarine Caesar, was succeeded by 7 enpcrors, 
whose entire rfigne xtended to the 69th 1 year of the Christian ela. em- 
bracing a period fonly 5 55 years, Or an average ofabout8 yearseach 

The character of Nero, one of the : successors of Augustus, is desrrib- 
ed in history to be ‘a compo und of every thing that was pase ind 
inhuman.”? Galba and Otho, two of the seven, reigned less thn 
a year between them. T 1e elegant historian Gibb on* dis atchts 

their history, and that of Vitellius, in three lines. ‘The rapit 

downfall of Galba, Otho and Vitellius taught the armies to con- 
sider the emperors as the creatures of their will, and the instru- 
ments of ¢heir license.”” And in three more lines gives an outline 
of the characters of six of the immediate successors of Augustus : 
“The dark unrelenting Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble 
Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius, and 
the timid, inhuman Domitian, are condemned to everlasting in- 
famy.””? Under such emperors ‘‘Rome groaned beneath an unre- 
mitting tyranny, which exterminated the ancient families of the 
republic, and was fatal to almost every virtue and every talent that 


arose in that unhappy period.” 


* Gibbon’s Rome, I. vol., p. 85. 
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Galba was murdered by his soldiers, ram Otho died by his own 
hand; and Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius and Vitellius, all came to 
violent deaths. During these short and miserable reigns the Ro- 
man empire was constantly engaged in foreign wars and civil com- 
motions. Although the affairs of the empire were much better 
administered during the reign of Vespasian (an able General who 
had usurped the throne of the Caesars,) and his amiable and tal- 
ented son, Titus (‘*Delicius humani generis,”’) yet it is quite 
evident that the seeds of decline had been sown broad cast over the 
widely extended dominions of the Roman empire. That empire 
included all Europe, south of the Danube, and west of the Rhine, 
all Asia, west of the Euphrates, and the whole of the civilized 
part of rete yet so feel le had this great empire become in the 
year 410, that italy, and even the capital, Rome, could not be 
protected against the invasion of the barbarous her des, under the 
command of Alaric, dy whom bay was taken and sacked. 

The third, Valentinian, was put to death by his soldiers. He 
was succeeded by Maximus, who had stimulated the soldiers to 
murder Valentinisn, and marrie d his widow Eudoxia. He did not 
long enjoy the fraits of his abominable crime. Within three months 
he was driven from his rs te by Genserick, king of the Vandals 
Sao had bee invited by Eudoxia to avenge the murder of her 
first husband). The fugi tive was pursued, taken and put to death, 
and his body was thrown into the river Tiber. 

After a succession of several weak emperors, Romulus, surnam- 
ed Augusiulus, was raised to that dignity, under whose reign the 
Western Empire came fo an end. Odoacer, prince of the Heruli, 
conqueyed Italy, buts pared the life of the reigning emperor, on 
conditon of his resigning the throne. This event occurred in the 
year 476, and thus terminated the western empire. 

Sach was oe miserable end of the Roman republic, brought 
absut by unnecessary wars, and the fatal ambition to make for- 
en conquests, and the annexation of those conquests to the al- 
wady sufficiently extensive dominions of the Roman Commonwealth. 

The history of the Eastern Empire exhibits, if possible, more 
bitter fruits of the unwise policy of engaging in unnecessary wars, 
and the acquisition and annexation of foreign territory, than the 
western. Every addition of such territory served only more and 
more to enfeeble the eastern empire, and to render its administra- 
tion more difficult and corrupt. It soon became too weak and in- 

efficient to afford effectual protection to its numerous and distant 
provinces. These, one after another, were subdued by the sur- 
rounding nations—Persians, Saracens, Turks, Bulgarians, &.— 
until scarcely anything was left but the great capital, Constantin- 
ople. Finally this was assailed and conquered by the Turks, and 
thus miserably terminated the Eastern Empire. 

The preceding sketch of the rise, progress and fall of the Roman 
republic, and the Western and Eastern empires, which sprung up 
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after the republic was overthrown, will afford useful lessons to the 
people of the United States. If they will wisely profit, by those 
lessons, they are destined to enjoy in perpetuity the best system of 
government that the wisdom of man has ever devised. Like the 
Roman republic, our country is so situated as to have a large 
portion of its frontier secured on the west by the Pacific ocean, 
and on the east and south by the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico. On 
the north our boundary is such an admirable one, and so easily 
defended, that in our infancy, when our population was only about 
one tenth of what it now is, Great Britain with her immense power 
by sea and Jand, was not able to penetrate that impregnable bar- 
rier. In attempting to to so she lost the great army of Burgoine 
(great compared with our then weakness,) with which she attempt- 
od to pass from the waters of the St. Lawrence to the Hudson 
river. With our present population and resources an attempt at 
invasion from that quarter, would be considered perfect madness ; 
and would be repelled without any serious effort. We may with 
perfect confidence put ourselves entirely free from any attempé at 
invasion from that quarter. But we have a stil further assurance 
that no danger of warlike operations will ever disturb our northern 
frontier. 

The war of the Revolution and its result proved te Great Britain 
that she can never hope to make any serious impresion upon our 
territory by land. But, relying upon her great nava\ power, she 
attempted, by the war of 1812, and her preceeding practice of im- 
pressing our seamen and harrassing our commerce, and by numer- 
ous illegal, unjust and vexatious restrictions, to break Yown and 
destroy the United States as a commercial nation. 

In this effort she also most signally failed. Instead of destroy- 
ing, her efforts served only to build up and extend our nitional 
and commercial marine. Our navy consisting of national ihips 
and privateers, everywhere issued forth and spread themselves ujon 
every sea, committing havock and destruction upon British con- 
merce, even meeting and vanquishing British ships of way wher- 
ever there was anything like an equality of force. This success 
soon convinced the statesmer of Great Britain that a naval war 
was as destructive to her interests as a war by land; and she was 
soon brought to the conviction that peace with the United States 
was her true interest. Peace was concluded on terms satisfactory 
to both nations, December, 1814, and that peace has been pre- 
served forty years. Great Britain has learned, by the result of 
this “‘second war of Independence,” that our rzgAés neither by sea 
or land can be invaded with impunity, and we may with the utmost 
certainty conclude that, if we pursue a wise, moderate and liberal 
course toward Great Britain, we shall never have occasion to go to 
war with that nation again. 

Our other limits, extending from the Guif of Mexico to the Pa- 
cific ocean, binds altogether upon the Mexican empire. The Mex- 
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ican nation compared with the United States, is so very feeble that 
we have nothing to fear from her. Disturbances may sometimes 
arise from unlawful expeditions, set on foot on one side or other, 
of the boundary between them, with a view of invading the adjacent 
territories for plunder or other unlawful purposes. ‘These expedi- 
tions are generally set on foot so secretly, that the governments 
cannot obtain information of their existence until an actual inva- 
sion of the territories of one of the parties is effected. All inter- 
ruptions and unfriendly feelings excited by such preditory expe- 
ditions, can be easily adjusted by friendly and amicable negocia- 
tions. In cases of this sort, our government ought to act with 
friendly and generous liberality towards our weaker neighbor; and 
where such expeditions originate within our limits, (as they usu- 
ally do,) the most ample satisfaction should be made for the 
wrongs done, and punishment inflicted upon the wrong-doers. A 
like course on the part of Mexico would remove all grounds of 
complaint. Completely guarded and protected on all sides against 
invasion, by a wise and conciliatory course towards other powers, 
we may easily preserve perpetual peace with them. One example 
in thus showing the practicability of preserving a constant and 
uniform state of peace with all nations, will furnish a most valua- 
ble and glorious example to the nations of Europe, Asia and 
Africa; and we may entertain a confident hope that such an ezame- 
ple, coupled with the powerful influence of the principles of Christ- 
ianity and the blessing of God, will in due time put an end to all 
wars; and that the happy time, as predicted by Isaiah, will be re- 
alized, when men ‘‘shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks.”? When ‘‘nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither learn war anymore.” 

But a war with other nations is not the only danger we have to 
fear. The sketch I have given of the history of the three great 
eastern empires, and of the rise, progress and final extinction of 
the Roman republic, shows that internal commotions may lead to 
civil wars, and these are sometimes even more destructive to re- 
publics than foreign wars, because of the immense destruction of 
life and property which usually attends such civil commotions; and 
because, if frequenily repeated, they will inevitably lead to the 
substitution of a despotism in place of a republic. 

We ought to guard with the utmost vigilance against whatever 
shall tend to bring about civil wars as well as wars against foreign 
nations. 

From the fact that nations having very widely extended domin- 
ions have been invariably subject to internal commotions and al- 
most constant wars with the surrounding nations, and have been 
ultimately entirely conquered and completely overthrown, some 
have apprehended that such will be the fate also of the American 
republic, when its widely extended territories shall be filled with 
as dense a population as the empire of the Babilonians, Medes and 
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Persians, Greeks and Macedonians, and the Roman empire in the 
time of the Caesars. From the history of the past there are some 
apparent grounds for such apprehensions. But there are circum- 
stances of great importance applicable to the United States which 
will justify the conclusion, that the great extent of our territory 
and the dense population with which the American republic will be 
filled, at a not very distant period, will not be productive of the 
evils which have befallen the widely extended empires of the east. 

1. Our great country wili not be under the control of a concen- 
trated government, which would inevitably lead to the abuses and 
corruptions which never fail to spring up in republics as well as in 
monarchical countries of very great extent. The constitution hap- 
pily provides for the division of its parts into separate and inde- 
pendeut States, for the government and regulation of all matters 
of a local nature and of domestic interest, 2nd yet connected and 
bound together by a national constitution which vests all necessary 
powers for the general protection and harmonious government of 
all the parts. 

2. The population of the United States will not have been ac- 
quired by the conquest and annexation of foreign dominions. The 
annexation of Florida, Louisiena, Texas, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, introduced into our confederation a small foreign popula- 
tion, but this was so very inconsiderable in proportion to the ter- 
ritories acquired, as to be scarcely perceptible; and this population 
will soon become so completely amaigamated, as to prcduce no in- 
jurious effect, especially as the young generation will soon become 
completely americanized, in consequence of these vast territories 
being rapidly filled up with emigrants from the other States of the 
Union, leaving only a very small sprinkling of the foreign stock, 
and these completely amalgamated with native citizens. 

Happily these circumstances render the condition of the United 
States very different from that of the empires whose downfall has 
been noticed, and ought to relieve us from all apprehensions that 
our great republic is destined to meet so lamentable a fate as this. 
But if we should follow the example of the Roman republic, and 
suffer our ambition to carry us beyond the natural boundaries by 
which we are so happily hemed around, and should continue to 
annex to our great confederacy one territory after another, we 
shall inevitably be exposed to the danger which proved so fatal to 
the {Roman republic. Encroachments may be so gradual as to 
create no alarm; but each one may forma pretext for another, and 
thus, step by step, we shail almost without poreeicing it be hurried 
on the gulf of destruction. There is no safe course left for us but 
to stop were we noware. If we add another slice of Mexico—an- 
other will be necessary to secure hat—and we shall soon begin to 
think that we need the Isthmus of Darien, as a convenzent bound- 
ary to the south, and pass way to the Pacific. If we annex one 
island, another will be thought necessary for its protection, and 
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to insure all its commercial advantages. We must have Governors 
and Generals to rule and protect these distant possessions. We 
must have controversies as to how they shall be governed, and how, 
when and upon what terms they shall be admitted as States? Dis- 
sentions and civil wars will spring up, and a dissolution of the 
Union will follow, which will put an end to all hopes of the philan- 
thropist that wars are to come to an end, even in this blessed land 
of peace, as it may be made if we act wisely. 

Daring the convulsions which will inevitably arise out of a dis- 
solution of the Union, some successful General, an other Julius 
Caesar, will become the Dictator of the country, and then we may 
in the history of Rome read the destinies of our country.” Oh God 
save us from such a calamity, and teach us by a course of virtue 
and wisdom to furnish an example to all other nations, by what 
means wars among mankind may entirely cease! 

Beside the dreadful calamities which will, sooner or later, be 
brought upon our country by encroachments upon other powers, 
whether by the sword or by purchase, we shall, in the meantime, 
be involved in wars with fereign powers jealous of our encroach- 
ments, and thus we shall signally fail in proving by our exampie, 
that there is no necessity for carrying on war. 

Our path is a plain one, let us set the glorious example to the 
world, that neither war nor anneraton of foreign territory is 
necessary to our happiness. Let us never show a disposition to 
encroach upon the possessions of our neighbours, either by the 
sword or by purchase, but by moderation, prudence and forbear- 
ance prove that wars are unnecessary, and thus effectually aid in 
preserving the peace of the world. 

It cannot be expected that wars are to cease at once all over the 
world. This great and beneficent work is to be accomplished only 
by a slow and gradual process, and we cap hope to promote its ac- 
complishment only by our example, by which we shall show to the 
world the practicability and inestimable advantages of a permanent 
cessation of war. 

The American republic has a glorious destiny to fulfill in put- 
ting an end to the scourge of war in the western hemisphere. Her 
example and the great and unspeakable benefits flowing from a 
perpetual peace, will be most immediately felt by the European 
nations. ‘These nations are more and more experiencing the great 
evils resulting from the burthensome taxation which they are com- 
pelled to impose upon their subjects to meet the vast expenditures 
occasioned by their large standing armies and extensive fleets and 
other costly preparations in time of peace to prepare for war. One 
nation, by increasing its standing military force in time of peace, 
produces a necessity for the neighboring nations to make a cor- 
respondent increase of military preparations, in order that they 
may be prepared to meet the encroachments of the nation, thus 
increasing its peace establishment. Every step taken by one na- 
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tion of Europe to increase its military establishment, produces a 
necessity for a correspondent increase onthe part of all the other 
European nations. Hence the burdens of taxation are constantly 
increasing. But this is not all; when wars occur, the increased ex- 
pense for carrying them on, must be met by borrowing large sums 
of money, and new taxes must be levied to pay the interest onsuch 
loans. From these causes, the burdens of taxation are constantly 
increasing. This must inevitably lead in time to such a pressure 
of taxation as to leave /ess than a bare subsistence out of their 
earnings to the agriculturists and manufacturers of the country. 
When this state of things arrives, starvation or revolution will be 
inevitable. The European powers will be compelled to choose be- 
tween these alternatives, or they must change the system of policy 
by which they have been hitherto governed. They must adopt our 
policy—follow the example we have set them by putting an end to 
all wars in Europe, as we shall have done in America, the effect of 
which will be to dispense with the necessity of keeping up large 
standing armies which will relieve them from the immense pressure 
of taxation under which they now labur. Nor will it be necessary 
to retain any considerable military force to prevent their subjects 
from attempting by revolutionary movements to reform the abuses 
of taxation ; because these powers will find it their interest, and 
will now, by the cessation of wars, be enabled voluntarily to cor- 
rect the erroneous abuses of taxation, and as speedily as possible 
relieve their subjects from the excessive burdens under which they 
have been laboring for many years. When their oppressed subjects 
witness an honest, well directed and energetic effcrt, making by a 
rigid system of economy to remove all abuses, and to relieve the 
people as fast as possible from taxation, their good will will be secur- 
ed, and the government freed from all danger of civil commotions. 

A rigid system of economy 1 the military and naval establish- 
ments, which will flow from the preservation of peace, will neces- 
sarily lead to economy in all other departments of the government. 
A question here presents itself, what are the best means of bring- 
ing about an agreement between the European powers to discon- 
tinue the use of large standing armies ? 

The first step towards the accomplishment of this very desirable 
object would be a negociation to bring about and firmly establish 
the principle that in relation to the powers of Europe there shall 
be no change of boundary by the annexation of part or all of the 
territories of any one of these powers to any other one or more of 
them. Such an agreement, if firmly established and guaranteed 
by the leading powers, would secure peace among them all, for 
there would be no sufficient motive for going towar on minor points 
of difference, because these could be easily adjusted by friendly 
my ae or by reference to other powers. 

et the principle be once established and guaranteed, that the 
boundaries of the different nations of Europe are to remain un- 
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changed, there would no longer be a necessity for keeping up 
large standing armies in time of peace, and, consequently, these 
would gradua!ly crumble to pieces and be discontinued. This pro- 
cess would probably be hastened by arrangements among the neigh- 
boring powers. 

Russia is at this time, the most formidable power in Europe, in 
relation to land operations. Her great aim is to extend her fron- 
tiers to the Dardanelles ; to obtain by conquest the sovereignty of 
the Black Sea, and of Constantinople. Unless restrained by the 
other powers of Europe, not many years will elapse before she will 
become complete mistress of European Turkey, and of both shores 
of the Dardanelles. The vast population of Russia, ang the im- 
mense commerce which she will speedily realise by her command 
of the Black Sea, the Sea of Asoph and the Caspian, and the great 
rivers falling into these seas andthe north-eastern ocean, will soon 
render her the most formidable naval power on earth, with the ex- 
ception of Great Britain. The commercial marine of the United 
States will doubtless far exceed that of Russia in her palmiest days, 
even if she should be allowed to become the mistress of the Black 
and Caspian Seas, but our circumstances will supercede the neces- 
sity of building up a large public navy. If Russia should be per- 
mitted to aggrandize herself on the side of Turkey, and quietly to 
build up an immense commerce and a great naval power, Western 
and Southern Europe will literally be at her mercy, whenever a 
favorable occasion shall arise for extending her conquests. To 
attempt to check the progress of the Czar’s conquests, after he 
shall have made a conquest of the dominions of Turkey in Europe, 
and completely consolidated his power by the acquisition of Con- 
stantinople, would be perfectly in vain. The Dardanelles would 
be so completely guarded as to prevent any foreign power from 
sending a single vessel of war into the Black Sea. On the East 
the Black Sea and the Caucasian mountains would serve as a bar- 
rier against all enemies. On the North, his dominions extend to 
the Frozen ozean. On the North-west he is protected by the Bal- 
tic Sea. Ina word, his dominions are so guarded to the East, 
the North and West, that he can bring nearly his whole military 
force to bear down upon the southern and south-western powers of 
Europe. 

These powers aware of their danger, are now engaged earnestly 
in a great effort to check the power of Russia, while they have the 
means of doing so. By means of their superior naval power and 
consequent command of the Baltic and Black Seas, they can bring 
an immense force to act upon the most assailable points of the 
Russian possessions, and will without doubt be able to check, for 
the present, her ambitious designs of extending her dominions to 
the utmost limits of Europe. But the-only way in which they can 
permanently check the grasping power of Russia, and thus save 
themselves from her insatiable ambition, will be by adopting and 
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enforcing the principle that there shall be no change made in the 
boundaries of me of the European powers; and by compelling Rus- 
sia to stipulate by treaty to conform to that wholesome principle. 

By acting efficiently at this time, Europe may not only secure 
herself effectually against the rapidly growing power of Russia, 
but establish the great principle of preserving unchanged the 
boundaries which shall be decided upon at the general peace, and 
thus contribute in a very essential manner to the permanent pre- 
servation of peace among European powers, and the cessation of 
wars among men. The advantages resulting from such an ar- 
rangement will by experience become more and more obvious, and 
will more and more strengthen the disposition among men to put 
an end to all wars. Public sentiment will in time bring all nations 
to the conviction that wars are wnnecessary, and such conviction 
will ultimately bring about universal peace. 

What a blessed state of things will exist when wars among men 
shall have entirely ceased. Jf only one-tenth of the sums expend- 
ed in warlike operations and keeping up navies and standing armies 
in time of peace, were appropriated to the purposes of education 
and internal improvements of a general and useful character, it 
would make our world almost a perfect garden of Eden. God grant 
that such a state of improvement may speedily arise, and that by 
the universal introduction of pure Christianity sin may be banish- 
ed from the world, and that peace and good will may universally 


prevail among all mankind. 
December 20th, 1854. 
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ARTICLE III. 


Valley of the Ohio. 


BY MANN BUTLER, ESQ. 
Continued from page 256, vol. XIII. No. 4. 


The progress of public news in the western country in 1783; Intrigues of France and 
Spain to limit the U. S. on the west; Proposed surrender to Spain of the navi~ 
gation of the Mississippi below the southern boundary of the U. S.; Firmness 
of John Jay; Establishment of the District of Kentucky in 1783; First jail at 
Crow’s station of hewed or sawed logs and log Court House; Rise of Danville; 
its neglect, its revival; Reception of animmigrant to the West. 


The preliminary articles of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain, which had been signed at Paris on the 30th of No- 
vember, 1782, were not known in Kentucky, until the spring of 
the rext year. A singular illustration of the imperfect intercourse 
at that time between the western section and the other parts of the 
country. When the History of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
was written in 1833, the ordinary route of the mail from Washing- 
ton City and Philadelphia to Louisville, in Kentucky, was only 
about a week or eight days to either place. At the present time, 
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in 1854, itis about 2} days to Louisville, and from 3 to 4 days to 
St. Louis. 

This is not the place to expatiate upon the honorable termina- 
tion of the labors and sacrifices of the sages and patriots of the 
American revolution; they are embalmed in a more enduring man- 
ner than by any historical record—the hearts and memories of an 
emancipated people. The incidental operation which peace pro- 
duced on our domestic hostilities, most strictly appertains to the 
affairs of the valley. The Indians alarmed at the approaching 
loss of their powerful allies, who had fed, and clothed, and armed 
them against their most hateful enemies, that had taken possession 
of their hunting grounds, suspended their incursions into Ky. 

It may be interesting to the reader, in connection with the ne- 
gociation of peace, to observe the attempts which were so artfully 
and perseveringly taken with all the skill of the old diplomacy of 
Europe, to sever the valley of the Ohio from the rest of the confed- 
eracy. The first step taken in this insidious intrigue was by Count 
Lucern, at Philadelphia, in conformity with instructions from Count 
De Vergennes, the French minister of State. On the arrival of 
the former gentleman in America, he lost no time in pressing on 
Congress* certain instructions for their ministers at Paris, pursue 
ant to the following ideas: 1. ‘*That the United States extend to 
the westward no further than settlements were permitted by the 
British proclamation of 1763,” that is forbidding settlements west 
of the Alleghany mountains; 2. That the United States do not 
consider themselves as having any right to navigate the Mississip- 
pi, no territory belonging to them being situated thereon.” 3. 
‘That the settlements east of the Mississippi”? [embracing the 
whole valley of the Ohio with its southern neighbors] ‘‘which were 
prohibited as above, are the possessions of the Crown of Great 
Britain, and proper objects against which the arms of Spain may 
be employed for the purpose of making a permanent conquest for 
the Spanish Crown.” 

In consequence of events adverse to the American arms, Con- 
gress, on the motion of the Delegates from Virginia, authorized 
by a resolution of the State Legislature, in 1781, and assented to 
by all the Southern States, with the exception of North Carolina,* 
instructed Mr. Jay, then minister to Madrid, ‘‘no longer to insist 
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on the free navigation of the Mississippi be/ow the southern boun- 
dary of the United States. Still this dishonorable and destructive 
concession was fruitless; and Spain would neither acknowledge 
American independence, nor form any treaty with the United 
States; though she would have granted any money required by the 
exigencies of the United States, provided Mr. Jay would have con- 
curred in her favorite scheme of excluding foreigners from enter- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico by the rivers of the North.* 

The independent firmness of John Jay, in resisting these arro- 
gant pretensions, under the mortifying pressure of bills of exchange 
drawn upon him by Congress for half a million of dollars, in ex- 
pectation of Spanish assistance, must immortalize him among 
American patriots; they form a model for their guidance in similar 
emergencies. ‘T'o it, we owe the vantage ground in regard to the 
precious right of navigating the Mississippi, which has now matur- 
ed into full and indisputed sovereignty from its head-waters to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

But notwithstanding the failure of this favorite Spanish scheme 
at Madrid, it was pressed again at Paris by the Spanish minister, 
Count Aranda, supported by Count De Vergennes and his secre- 
tary, M. Rayneval, upon the same minister, with, however, the 
same honorable result. This second failure, when supported by 
the whole influence of the French cabinet, is still more honorable 
to the character of Mr. Jay, because the French minister to the 
United States had the adroitness to persuade Congress in a mo- 
ment either of despondency or of credulous confidence to untrust 
its ministers at Paris, ‘‘to undertake nothing in the negociations 
for peace or truce without their knowledge and concurrence,” 
meaning the concurrence of the ministers of the king of France, 
‘and ultimately to govern yourselves by their advice and opin- 
zon.”’+ <A step of degrading compliance and subserviency which, 
whenever this country shall again be prepared to take, it had bet- 
ter surrender in form an independence which she would no longer 
retain in reality. 

Yet the American plenipotentiaries extricated themselves from 
the toils prepared for them by a foreign court armed with the per- 
verted authority of their own government; and by a firm and saga- 
cious concert brought their country by solemn treaty with exalted 
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honor out of war into peace, and out of colonial subjection into 
national independence. 

Let us now attend to some of the proposals which would have 
affected the future condition of the valley of the Ohio. The Sec- 
retary to the French minister of State, after a long argument to 
show that the rights of the United States were derived through 
Great Britain, and that she had acknowledged the Indians as an 
independent power belonging to neither party, proposed to run the 
boundary on the west to Fort Thoulvuse,* and then by various 
points, which the author has been unable to identify in ofr more 
recent topography, to intersect the ‘‘Cumberland River, whose 
course is to be followed until it falls into the Ohio. The savages 
to the west of the line described,”’ that is west or north-west of the 
Cumberland river, should be free, and under the protection of 
Spain; ‘the lands situated to the northward of the Ohio ‘must 
be regulated by the court of London.” t Fortunately these joint 
intrigues of Spain and France (too much like the two serpents in 
ancient mythology sent to strangle the infant Hercules in his cradle 
only the jealous Juno is known,) were admirably counteracted by 
John Jay on his own individual responsibility, against his own 
instructions. 

The definite treaty of peace had been signed at Paris, in Sep- 
tember, 1783; but the ratification of the parties was not exchanged 
until May, 1784; this it was fondly hoped, would have immediately 
led to the surrender of the British posts on the lakes ; and conse- 
quently to a control over the conduct of the Indians, which has 
ever followed these strongholds in their country. They have ever 
proved the keys to their passions of fear or attachment, whether in 
French, British or American hands. Mutual complaints of in- 
fractions of the treaty, and unfortunately as well grounded against 
Virginia for suspending the collection of British debts in her courts; 
as against Great Britain for retaining forts within the acknowl- 
edged boundary of the United States, protracted the execution of 
the treaty. In the meantime, the Indians perceiving the frontier 
fortifications which strike them as the most palpable marks of as- 
cendency, still in the hands of their old friends, necessarily relied 
upon protection from them against the Americans. This was too 
readily afforded by the agents and subjects of the British govern- 


* At the head of the Tombickbee, or Tombigby, Darby’s Gazetteer. 
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ment ; particularly those who were interested in the monopoly of 
the fur trade. 

Truth likewise demands the acknowledgment that many individ- 
uals in the west displayed a revengeful hostility against the In- 
dians, not at all short of their own ferocity to the whites. In one 
instance, a friendly Indian was seduced into the woods by a white 
man and secretly murdered;* yet no punishment of the law could 
be inflicted upon the offender, owing to the popular resentment 
against old enemies, and the unjustifiable sympathy with a shed- 
der of human blood, though Indian. 

The effect of this winking of the laws at the offenses of the white 
man against his red brother is said to have been instantaneous ; 
‘the amicable parties of Indians ceased, confidence was lost, 
friendly intercourse abated ;”’ and retaliation became the only re- 
dress. This soon lighted up against hostilities on the frontiers ; 
in estimating these conflicts, it must not be forgotten that the In- 
dians were predisposed against the white man by nearly two cen- 
turies’ encroachment upon everything dear to native hunters. 

Previous, however, to entering on another portion of the san- 
guinary annals of the country, it will be interesting to notice the 
extension of our pacific, and the improvement of our secial con- 
dition. 

Hitherto that portion of Kentucky lying north of Licking river, 
had remained unsettled, as it was deemed dangerous from its con- 
tiguity to the northern Indians. Indeed, surveys had been sus- 
pended in this part of the country by order of the principal sur- 
veyor; they were afterwards resumed, and again suspended, by the 
appearance of Indian sign. 

In March, 1783, an improvement of the judiciary in this distant 
part of Virginia was directed by the Legislature, uniting the three 
counties into one district, to be called the District of Kentucky, 
with a court of common law and chancery jurisdiction co-extensive 
with its limits; and also possessed of criminal jurisdiction. This 
court was opened at Harrodsburg on the 3d of the month, by John 
Floyd and Samuel M’Dowell+ as judges; the third judge, George 
Muter, did not attend until 1785. John May was appointed the 
first clerk, and Walker Daniel was likewise appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia Attorney General for the District of Kentucky. 


* Marshall, I, 167. 
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This constitutes the third alteration of Kentucky. 1, the county 
of Kentucky; 2, the three counties sinking for a time the name of 
Kentucky; and now, 3, reviving the name of Kentucky in the Dis- 
trict of that name, to go out, we trust, no more forever. This 
commenced the higher judicial organization; at this time no house 
at Harrodsburg could conveniently accomodate the court; and it 
adjourned to a meeting house near the Dutch station, six miles 
from its place of meeting. The Attorney General end Clerk were 
directed to fix on some safe place near Crow’s station, close to the 
present town of Danville, for holding the court; they were likewise 
authorized to contract for building a jail of hewed or sawed logs, 
at least nine inches thick. This arrangement so suitable to the 
poverty of the mechanic arts at this time in Kentucky, gave rise 
to the town of Danville. For the court engaged that in case the 
said Daniel and May at their own expense caused to be built a 
log house large enough for a court room in one end, and two jury 
rooms in the other on the same floor, together with a jail, ‘‘they 
would adjourn to the place so to be fixed on, and promised a con- 
ditional re-imbursement, in case they removed to any other piace, 
either out of the funds allowed for the support of the court, if suf- 
ficient; if not, by using their influence with the legislature to have 
them paid.”? This had the desired effect, and Danville, in Mercer 
County, Kentucky, arose out of this speculation.* 

Yet this ancient town, if anything artificial in the West is enti- 
tled to that appellation, after having been the victim of various 
strange juggles of political intrigue, ceased even to be a county- 
seat, has again become the seat of justice for the new county of 
Boyle. May the sound and excellent college so appropriately de- 
nominated Centre College, and the beneficent sylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb \ong continue to compensate the inhabitants of 
this delicious section of Kentucky, the primitive metropolis of the 
State, for the wayward tricks of which they were so long made the 
victims. 

Society now rapidly assumed the character of older and riper 
communities. A fertile soil, liberty and peace soon spread their 
benign influences over the land. The fields smiled with the heavy 
crops; cattle and hogs throne in the rich range of the woods to an 
astonishing degree. Emigrants diffused considerable money, and 
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labor was well rewarded. Mechanics, divines and schoolmasters 
soon filled up the picture. Several crops of wheat were raised on 
the south or southwestern side of the Kentucky river; some distil- 
leries for the distillation of spirits from Indian corn were built. 

This year [1783,] was likewise distinguished by the opening of 
western trade with the fair and opulent city of Philadelphia. 

It was done by Daniel Broadhead, who brought merchandize 
from that place in wagons to Pittsburg; and thence in flat bottem- 
ed boats to Louisville, where it was exposed for sale, and thus es- 
tablished, it is believed, the first store in the State for the sale of 
foreign merchandize. 

In Philadelphia were formed several companies of land specul- 
ators, who converted their hordes of depreciated paper money of 
Virginia into land warrants of that State, and added a new impulse 
to a tide of warrant holders already at a flood. 

A commercial association had likewise been formed at the above 
city; the active partner of which was James Wilkinson, afterwards 
so prominent in western affairs. This gentleman’s movements, 
though in private life were so influential and impressive as to con- 
stitute quite an era in the history of the West. He will again 
present himself on the canvass in prominent attitudes and strong 
lights; he arrived at Lexington, Kentucky, in February, 1784, 
where he proceeded to open a store of merchandize adapted to the 
wants of the country. 

During this year, Siznon Kenton, of distinguished fame in these 
heroic times of the West, re-possessed himself of improvements 
made by him in 1775, after an absense of nine years * The site 
of these improvements was near the head of Lawrence’s creek. 
Here, he with others ‘‘erected a blockhouse, with a view of per- 
manent possession, being the first established in that part of the 
country. They added other cabins in the course of the summer, 
and in the autum:n of 1784 the station became inhabited by famil- 
ies.”’+ 

Thus was the northern portal of Kentucky fortified to protecs 
the entrance of immigrants who might land at Limestone, now 
Maysville. Here also Kenton with Edward and John Weller erec- 
ted another blockhouse, the same year. At this time there were 
only three stations between Limestone and the Blue Licks, the 
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latter made by the Messrs. Tanners, the previous year, and the 
first outside of Bryant’s station in this direction. Thus the route 
soon became a favorite avenue for immigrants into the country, 
offering them security and much comfort for so new a frontier just 
snatched from the wilderness, even in comparison with what had 
been the case but two years before. ‘‘Now they were permitted to 
lodge on the cabin floor, instead of the damp, unbroken soil; now 
they were sheltered by strong walls and a tight roof, in the place 
of clouds or the more distant sky—so lately their only caravansa- 
ry. While the owner of the newly erected castle, not free from the 
apprehension of danger, felt himself and his family more secure, 
on account of his travelling guests, bid them a hearty welcoome— 
asked them the news—showed them where the best cane or clover 
grew for their horses, and when they were »elled and hoppled; bid 
their owners come in, and rest themselves.’’* 

Such is the graphic picture of an immigrant’s reception on his 
first entrance into a frontier settlement. It is drawn by the hand 
of a master who had himself witnessed all its lights and details. 


ArTICLE IV. 


Mineral Wealth of the United States.t 

We notice Professor Wilson’s interesting report on the mining 
and metallurgic position and prospects of the United States. Their 
peculiar geological features, as seen in the enormous development 
of the older formations, early indicated the probable possession of 
mineral wealth, and every State that, from time to time, became 
sufficiently important to be added to the federal Union, brought 
with it a dower, not more valuable from the surpassing fertility of 
its surface acres, than from the hidden riches which lie beneath 
them. The distribution of the metallic minerals in the different 
States is, however, somewhat irregular, the rarer metals and gold 
being found but in few localities; tin only to a limited extent in one 
place; lead and copper are generally seen associoted together, oc- 
curring to a greater or less extent in most of the States; while iron 
is met with everywhere, in some places forming deposits of enorm- 
ous magnitude, and im others compensating for its diminished 

* Idem, I, 189. 
+ From the London Journal. 
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uantity by the richness of its ores. The iron ores found in the 
tates comprise every variety known in Europe, save, perhaps, 
that of our country known as the ‘‘blackband.” Those principally 
used for smelting are the magnetic oxides, the hematites, and the 
clay carbonates of the coal measures; besides these, the ‘‘spathic,” 
or: ‘‘sparry carbonate,” and the ‘‘oligist,”’? or specular iron ore, 
are used, but at present only to a limited extent. The magnetic 
oxides and hematites are dispersed pretty generally throughout the 
whole extent of the Union, and the clay carbonates are associated 
with the coal measures lying west of the Appalachian chain—in 
general they are not sorich as those in our own country; but, when 
mixed with the hydrated hematites, these lean ores are advantage- 
ously worked. In 1830, anthracite coal was successfully used in 
smelting ores ; and when, some years later, it was shown that the 
hot-blast could be as advantageously applied to anthracite as to 
other furnaces, Pennsylvania became at once the great centre of the 
industry, and speedily assumed the control of the home market. 
The manufacture of iron has hitherto distributed itself on the line 
of eight great rivers—the Housatonic, Hudson, Delaware and Le- 
high, Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Potomac, Ohio, Cumberland, and 
Tennessee. ‘The make of the first division cannot be estimated at 
more than 10,000 tons per annum, which are consumed, chiefly in 
the immediate districts, in the manufacture of cast-iron railway- 
wheels, and malleable iron castings.—2d. The Hudson River trav- 
erses the State of New York, and on its line are six large anthra- 
cite furnaces; on lake Champlain, three more; and the rich ores 
of the deposit deriving its name from that lake are said to work up 
well by themselves in the anthracite furnaces, without the admix- 
ture of any leaner ores, with a less consumption of fuel, from one- 
third to one-fifth of coal being sufficient to produce one of metal. 
These advantages all tend to reduce the cost of anthracite iron- 
making in the Hudson district, which Professor Wilson had every 
reason to believe could be made on tide water at an average of $18 
per ton. The quantity made is rapidly increasing, and it is stated 
that the returns for the current year, 1853-4, will not be less than 
80,000 tons.—3d. The Delaware is the next great river, south of 
the Hudson ; in this district are the most extensive and successful 
iron-works in the United States; and iron can be made on the Le- 
high at as cheap a rate as at any other spot in the Atlantic States. 
In the establishments visited, economy of production was found to 
be adhered to, the air being heated by the waste gases of the fur- 
nace; and in most cases, the steam power, whether for driving the 
blast or for other purposes, was gererated in boilers set in the up- 
per part of the furnace, and arranged so that the heated gases 
layed around them. The aggregate produce of the district may 
e taken at 110,000 to 120,000 tons per year, which will probably 
be increased, as new furnaces of the largest class are in progress 
of erection. Owing to the advantageous position of the furnaces 
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on the Lehigh, and the scale upon which they are worked, it would 
appear that the actual cost of making iron there would not exceed 
from $14 to $16 per ton.—4th. Tne Schuylkill takes its rise in 
the south-western extremity of the first great coal basin, and, pur- 
suing an eastern course, runs into the Delaware a short distance 
below the city of Philadelphia. An estimate of the expense of mak- 
ing iron, drawn up in 1850, makes the then average price per ton 
$17,50, since which period, prices, both for materials as well as 
labor, have risen fully 25 per cent. Upon this river there are in 
operation 18 blast furnaces, using anthracite coal; but these fur- 
naces are of smaller capacity than those on the Lehigh, and their 
total production may be taken at 100,000 tons per annum:—aSth. 
The Susquehanna is another of the great parallel rivers ; in one 
portion of its course it skirts for many miles the south-western ex- 
tremities of the first and second coal fields, and the western branch, 
into which it divides, traverses the centre of the third, the great 
‘‘Wyoming”’ basin. Along its bank large deposits of iron ores are 
met with; iron can be made in the district at a price averaging 
from $15 to $18 per ton; and in some of the most favorable cases, 
where the furnaces are in immediate proximity to the ore and fuel, 
it can probably be made at $2 to $8 per ton less. The iron in- 
dustry of the Susquehanna is in a prosperous state; the production 
is already very considerable—not less than 120,000 tons will prob- 
ably be made in the present year, the greater part of which finds a 
ready market west of the Alleghanies. Pennsylvania furnishes, in 
rourd numbers, one half of the whole production of iron in the 
Union. The entire number of furnaces in the State, in 1850-1, 
was 304, and the actual ma e 198,813 tons.—6th. The Potomac 
is the next of the great rivers, taking its course some 60 to 100 
miles south of the Susquehanna, and running into Chesapeake Bay 
about midway from the ocean; and in the district is included the 
production of Virginia and Maryland. ‘The district is abundantly 
supplied with ores, chiefly hematites, of good quality. Charcoal 
is the fuel chiefly used, although the increasing means of commun- 
ication with the Cumberland coal basin, and with the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania, must afford great advantages in the way 
of fuel to the furnaces placed within reach of the lines of transport. 
The present cost of coal-iron in this district may be taken at an 
average ef $20 per ton; while charcoal-iron cannot be made at less 
than $25 to $30 per ton. The gross production of iron of this re- 
gion may be estimated at 125,000 tons, of which Maryland returns 
about 100,000, and Virginia about 25,000 tons.—7th. Professor 
Wilson has classed together the two divisions, the Ohio and the 
Cumberland and Tennessee, not having been able to procure any 
satisfactory information as to the details and present condition of 
the iron industry of either. As the demands of the western mar- 
kets are being supplied by western production, from the best esti- 
mates he could obtain the production could not be less than 150,- 
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000 tons for the past year. The iron-making facilities of the 
Western States are yet only partially displayed, but the enormous 
area occupied by the great Appalachian coal-field secures the pos- 
session of an illimitable supply of fuel; while the well-defined exist- 
ence of beds of clay and iron ore, associated with the coal measur- 
es, places the raw material under conditions most advantageous to 
tha manufacturer. ‘These, however, have hardly as yet been ren- 
dered fully available to iron-making. Charcoal as fuel, and the 
hematite ores found on the outskirts of the coal-field, supply the 
principal portion of iron now produced; and the present cost of 
making cannot be less than $20 per ton. 

If these estimates are correct, the entire production of the States 
for the year 1855-4 may be taken as 805,000 tons; while the gross 
amount of iron produced in the severa! States of the Union for the 
preceding year, 1852-3, is given at 540,755 tons; the number of 
hands employed, 20,298; and the market value of the produce, 
$12,489,077. Taking the present production of pig-iron at 800,- 
000 tons, about one third of it is consumed for castings, and the 
rest is convertible into wrought-iron, at a loss in waste, Xc., of 
about one third. which, for practical purposes, reduces the total or 
available production about 130,000 tons, and leaves, in round 
numbers, 600,000 tons, to meet a consumption of not less than 
1,200,009 tons; and the deficiency must be supplied by the produce 
of other countries. The Treasury Returns state the number of es- 
tablishments for the conversion of pig into wrought-iron at 422, 
giving employment to upwards of 13,000 workmen; and the entire 
amount manufactured in the States may be taken at 500,000 tons 
per annum. 

A process, patented by James Renton in 1851, for making wrought 
iron direct from the ore, is being carried out ona commercial scale 
at Cincinnati, in Ohio, and at Newark, in New Jersey. Professor 
Wilson visited the latter establishment, and the working returns 
that were furnished to him were certainly very satisfactory, although 
the operation, which has been several times attempted, has never 
been successful in this country. The report explains the process 
in detail, and points out the difficulties to be overcome. 

He also mentions another point of interest in connection with this 
industry—the method of utilizing the slags of iron furnaces, illus- 
trated by Dr. W. William Smith, of Philadelphia, in the New York 
Exhibition, in Class XXVII., where a collection of bottles, slabs, 
bricks, and other articles, run direct from the reducing furnace, 
were exhibited. The finish and appearance of the various articles 
would justify the expectation that the process, if applicable to the 
slags of coal furnaces generally, would be of great industrial im- 
portance, the price being about four cents per cubic foot for slabs. 
We notice this productive use of the refuse of furnaces as well 
worthy of attention in the vast iron-works of these islands. —Min- 
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ARTICLE V. 


Pacific Railroad* 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY S. GEYER, OF MISSOURI, IN SENATE, FEBRU- 
ARY 19TH, 1855. 


The Senate, in Committee of the Whole, having under con- 
sideration the bill for the construction of a Railroad from the val- 
ley of the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean, as amended by the ad- 
option of the substitute of Mr. Gwin. 

Mr. GEYER—Mr. President, when this bill was before the Sen- 
ate a few days ago, I expressed a hope that I should be able to 
vote for it, although I preferred the original bill reported by the 
committee at the last session. I have, since, had an opportunity 
(which I had not before,) to examine into the provisions of this 
bill, as amended, and the result is, that I cannot reconcile it to 
my sense of duty to vote for it. I should be content to give my 
vote in silence, but that lam a member of the select committee by 
which both the original and the substitute were reported ; and the 
subject is one in which my constituents take a deep interest; and, 
therefore, I feel called upon to submit the reasons which govern 
my vote. 

We are all anxious to form, as early as possible, an easy and 
rapid communication between the Atlantic States and our Pacific 
possessions, so as to bring them readily within our supporting dis- 
tance, in case of any difficulties with a foreign power, and for the 
purpose also, of carrying on the commerce of our own country, on 
our own soil, and by our own people. But, sir, we must look at 
this proposition as practical men, look at it with reference to the 
means and the hope of accomplishment, and with reference to its 
effect, also, on other portions of the country. 

In order to make a few remarks whichI shall submit, in explan- 
ation of my objections to this bill, perfectly understood, I ask the 
attention of the Senate, for a moment, to some statistical fact, 
which I deem worthy of consideration. Sir, there are now in oper- 
ation in the world more than forty-thousand miles of railway, re- 
quiring a large supply of iron annually for the purpose of repair- 


* The Thirty-third Congress having expired without maturing any plan in 
aid of the Pacific Railroad, it cannot be otherwise than interesting to the people 
of the Western States to take a view of the last phase which the subject assumed 
in Conrgess after the labors of two sessions. For ourselves, we are ai a loss for 
terms to express our sense of disapprobation of all the schemes which have been 
projected with reference to assistance from the General Government in construc- 
ting the work. To say the least of them, they have been marked by neither the 
broad discriminating views of the statesman nor the well judging forecast of the 
practical economist. 

We commend the course pursued by Senator Geyer in opposing the last of 
these absurd plans, and trust his sound and able argument will produce a good 
effect upon the public mind.— Sr. Ed. 
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and involving a large expenditure of money. Of the railroads in 
operation, there are in the United States twenty-one thousand three 
hundred and ten miles, constructed at the cost of $621,316,000. 
We have nowin course of construction sixteen thousand nine hund- 
red and seventy-five miles. If the construction of these roads shall 
cost the same amount and no more per mile, on the average, than 
was paid for the construction of those now in use, there will be ad- 
ded, in the course of a few years, to the expenditure on railroads 
nearly 500,000,000. Of the cust of the roads already construct- 
ed, there are, perhaps, $300,000,900 of debt outstanding; and 
now it is proposed, under these circumstances, to undertake three 
railroads between the Mississippi and the Pacific ocean, adding six 
thousand miles more, at a cost of from $300,000,000 to $400,- 
000,000 for the roads alone, exclusive of depots, stations, rolling 
stock, and equipments. 

These facts, about which there can be no dispute, should, I 
think, induce us to pause before we commit ourselves to the meas- 
ure before the Senate. We consume now, annually, in the United 
States, about three hundred and fifty thousand tons of railroad 
iron for the purposes of repair, for additional tracks on roads in 
use, and for the construction of new roads. We have been enabied 
to obtain from Europe two hundred and eighty thousand tons; and 
about one hundred thousand tons are manufactured in the United 
States, making three hundred and eighty thousand per year. There 
will be, without the roads contemplated by this bill, a large addi- 
tion annually to the consumption of iron by the construction of 
new roads and repairs of the old ones which will bring it up, per- 
haps, to four hundred and fifty thousand tons. Now, I would in- 
quire where is that to come from? How is the demand to be sup- 
plied, if we increase it as proposed? The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Broadhead,) reminds me that a great deal of the old 
iron is rewrought. That may be so; but certainly, if we add to 
the present consumption of this country the amount required for 
the roads now contemplated by this bill, the demand for iron will 
be greatly beyond the supply, producing an injurious effect upon 
all the local enterprises in the United States. According to the 
law of trade, the price of iron will advance when the demand shall 
be made to exceed the supply. The tendency, therefore, of this 
bill, is to affect injuriously the operations on the roads on this side 
of the Western boundary of the organized States. It will have 
that effect, if the roads contemplated by this bi!l are undertaken. 

Mr. President, there has been some difference of opinion among 
Senators whether this bill contemplates three railroads or one. It 
is supposed by some that it will be submitted to the discretion of 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Post- 
master General, to contract for one or more. Others think that 
they will be obliged to contract for the three roads, if bids are of- 
fered within the terms proposed. The bill is not very clear on 
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that subject, but my impression is that they are to go on and re- 
ceive proposals until the three roads are contracted for. The 
first section provides for them; the second directs advertisements 
to be published inviting proposals for the construction of each or 
either of them ; and, by the third section, when proposals are re- 
ceived, the Secretaries of War and the Interior, and the Postmas- 
ter General, are, under the direetion of the President, ‘‘authorized 
AND DIRECTED to contract with the party or parties whose propos- 
als, as aforesaid, for said lines respectively, for the full and com- 
plete construction and keeping up of either line or each of said 
lines of road and telegraph.” ’ 

This clause, standing alone, would seem to vest in the Secreta- 
ries and Postmaster General the authority to select one road, and 
reject the proposals for the others, if made ; but the eleventh sec- 
tion provides, that in the event that any one of these roads shall 
not be proposed for, new advertisements shall be issued, and cen- 
tinue to be issued annually, until contracts for all the roads are 
made. The bill, therefore, contemplates the construction of three 
roads, if proposals for them can be obtained upon the terms pre- 
scribed, 

But while it in terms authorizes the Secretary and Postmaster 
General to reject such proposals for any one of the roads, it makes 
no provision for receiving future proposals or contracting for the 
construction of such road. The eleventh section applies only to 
the case where proposals are not received, under the first advertise- 
ment, within the time prescribed, and not to cases of such propos- 
als received and rejected. Suppose proposals should be received 
for the Northern and Southern routes, or the whole three, and the 
Secretaries and Postmaster General accept the proposals, and con- 
tract for the Southern read, and reject the others, as they may, 
by the terms of the third section, they would not be required or 
authorized to receive new proposals, and contract for any road for 
which proposals, within the terms of the act, had been received and 
rejected. The bill, therefore, rests in the three heads of depart- 
ments named a very large and dangerous power, which I am un- 
disposed to confer. The bili is, however, evidently framed with a 
view to the construction of three roads; and its friends maintain 
that there is no diseretion vested in the departments, and they say 
that the three roads must be contracted for, if proposals within the 
terms prescribed are at any time made, and in that view, if thatis 
the interpretation of the bill, it is, in my judgement, extravagant 
and unpracticable. 

After the proposals are received and contracts entered into, 
there are certain preliminaries to the commencement of the work, 
which I propose to examine. In the first place the contractors are 
to fix the termini of al! the roads except the Central, which is to 
have its western terminus at the Bay of San Francisco. It willbe 
seen in the sequel, that this is a very large discretion; and it is one 
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which, if the proposed contracts are made and execuied, will oper- 
ate very beneficially to your State, Mr. President, (Mr. Weller in 
the chair, ) and very injuriously to that which I have the honor, in 
part, to represent, 

The termini are to be fixed and the general route of the roads 
located within two years from the date of the contracts respective- 
ly; and thereupon surveys of the lands for forty miles on each side 
of the roads are to be made under the direction of the President. 
Now, I would ask how the contractors will obtain the information 
necessary to a judicious location of the roads in two years, which 
Congress, with all the resources of the Government at command, 
have not been able to obtain? This is now the fourth session that 
I have had the honor of a seat in this Chamber, and the subject 
has been before the Senate at every session, I believe. Two years 
ago, Congress made provisions for survey of explorations of several] 
routes. We have not yet received all the reports, and it is only 
within a few days that we have had access to any; and now we call 
upon the contractors to exercise the power and perform the duty 
which belongs to us. We assume that they will have information 
that we cannot obtain. We commit to them a discretionary power 
over a subject of public interest, acknowledging ourselves incom- 
petent or unwilling to perform the duty devolving upon us; a power 
which will doubtless be exercised by the contractors with reference 
to their own interest, and little or no regard to the interest of the 

ublic. 

Well, sir, let us advance one step further, and see whither the 
scheme proposed would carry us. When the contractors have de- 
signated their routes, there is to be surveyed for each road a tract 
of eighty miles in width, for the whole extent through the ‘erritories 
of the United States to the waters of the Pacific. Estimating the 
average length of the lines at twelve hundred miles, the quantity 
of land to be surveyed will be two hundred and eighty-eight thou- 
sand sections, involving an expense of between one and two mil- 
liens of dollars if the surveys can be obtained at the rates now paid. 

But no one supposes, [ apprehend, that the surveys can be made 
in the Rocky Mountains or even on the plains, at the rate now paid 
for surveying public lands. One of your engineers describes the 
country from the meridian of 97 degrees to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, over six hundred miles, for the whole distance north of 
the parailel of 34 degrees north lutitude. 

Mr. Gwin. If that is true they will not select that route. 

Mr. Geyer. The honorable Senator from California says, “they 
will not select that route.”” Well, sir, then there will be no road 
north of the 34th degree of parallel. The description given by 
the engineer embraces the whole country from that paralioi to our 
northern boundary, and if his description has been aecurate, it will 
be next to impossible to construct or maintain a railroad anywhere 
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between the 34th degree and the 49th degree of paralles. I refer 
to the report of Captain Pope, page 9: 

“The great deserts, commencing about the meridian of 97 degrees, 
extend over a distance of six hundred miles to the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountain,” * * * “In this whole extent they are badly 
watered by a few sluggish streams which intersect them, many of 
which disappear altogether in the dry season, and are destitut e absol- 
utely of timber, except a sparse growth of dwarf cotton wood along 
tthe streams.” * * * 

“From the northern frontier of the United States, at the parallel of 
49 deg., this immense region of desert country extends, without in- 
terruption. as far south as the parallel of 34 deg.; at thiseparallel its 
continuity is suddenly and remarkably interrupted.” 

He seems to entertain the opinion that the only practicable 
route is that explored by himse!f between the parallels of 32 deg. 
and 40 deg. The engineers who explored the routes further north 
report them to be practicable, and their description of the country 
examined by them is far more favorable. But, when interrupted, 
I was inquiring into the probable expense of the survey of two 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand square miles of country, most 
of which is uninhabited, and a large portion is mountainous and 
scarcely practicable, and another large portion of plains, which, 
though not inhospitable deserts, are invested by roving bands of 
hostile Indians. Every one must see that the surveys cannot be 
made at the ordinary rates, and the country will be involved in an 
enormous expense for surveys, preparatory to the construction of 
the roads. 

Another objection which I take to this bill is, even if it provided 
for only one road, it, by its terms, interposes obstacles to its con- 
struction. I took occasion the ether day to say that it is indis- 
pensable to the construction of a road at all, that you should have 
established military posts, and advance the settlements. In my 
judgment, that is not only not provided for in this bill, but it ine 
terposes obstacles which will prevent the settlement until after the 
road is commenced, or perhaps nearly finished. No settlement is 
to be allowed, nay, it is positively prohibited by the terms of the 
bill, until after the surveys are made. No grant is to be made to 
the contractors until they shall have constructed one hundred miles 
of road, and then only three fourths of the quantity of land due 
to that pertion of the road is to be conveyed to them by patent. 

You will observe then, Mr. President, that this bill prevides that 
before there shall be any settlement or sale of the lands granted to 
the company, the road shall be made. Now, how is it with respect 
to the reserved sections? Is it true you grant pre-emptions by this 
bill, but you do not allow a man to go upon the land until after 
the survey is made, and you grant pre-emptions at $2.50 per 
acre. That is the price demanded for land on the prairies where 
there is no timber, and on the Rocky Mountains, where there is 
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only a small portion fit for cultivation. Who, that understands 
anything of the nature of the country, the privations and the dang- 
ers to which the settler is exposed, will settle in the wilderness, 
occupy your lands, and reduce them to cultivation upon the terms 
prescribed by this bill? Sir, the man who goes upon these lines of 
road and cultivates the land, is a public benefactor, and he ought 
not to be taxed at the rate of $2.50 per acre for the land he re- 
claims. Itis very proper, doubtless, in countries which are settled, 
such as Illinois and Missouri, in which railroad grants have been 
made, to hold the lands reserved at double the minimum price ; 
but in those cases the settlement and cultivation of the land is not 
necessary to the construction of the road, but the enhanced value 
is given to the land by the road before the purchase. Not so along 
the lines of road provided for by this bill; the settlement and culti- 
vation of the lands, to a considerable extent, 1s indispensable to 
the success of the enterprise, to furnish supplies and shelter to 
those engaged in the construction of the work, and protect the 
road when built. This bill does not afford the necessary encour- 
agement to settlers, and, practically, its provisions tend to defeat 
the construction of any road. 

Mr. Prosident, I have before adverted to the probable cost of 
the roads proposed, and the large increase of our liabilities, but I 
wish again to call the attention of Senators to that subject. Debt- 
ors as we are to the amount of 4800,000,000 on account of roads 
in use, having under contract andia process of construction nearly 
17,000 miles of road, to cost in round numbers $500,000,000. I 
submit it as a financial question, whether it is wise or prudent to 
invite, encourage and promote so large an increase of the demands 
upon our resources? It is true the money is not to be paid out of 
the Treasury, but it adds to the burdens of the country, and a 
‘es mn upon the people is as carefully to be avoided as the em- 

arrassment of the Treasury. Already the demand created by the 
roads in the process of construction is ascertained to be beyond the 
available resources of the country, and many of the works are stop- 
ped altogether or prosecuted feebly and despondingly. The pres- 
sure in the money market has reduced railroad securities to almost 
a merely nominal value. Is it wise to create by a single act a 
demand for three or four hundred millions mere? Ought we—can 
we afford to expend eight or nine hnndred millions upon railroads 
within the next ten years? 

As an inducement to persons to undertake the construction of 
the proposed roads, the bill provides for a contract by which the 
Government is to pay for the transportation of the mails daily not 
exceeding $300 per mile, and for the transportation of troops and 
property at the rates now paid on other roads. That is, the bill 
contemplates three daily mails between the Mississippi and the Pa- 
cific, and the transportation of troops and property upon all the 
roads. The contracts are to be carried into effect, and the pay- 
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ments made for the transportation of the mails, troops and prop- 
erty upon the road, while in the course of construction, for the 
portion from time to time in operation. 

Now, let us see how this will work. A road maybe commenced 
at either or both ends, or anywhere along the line, and whenever 
any ‘‘portion s in use”’ the mails are to be transported upon it, 
or whether transported or not, payment is to be made at the con- 
tract price, $500 per mile. The mails and property are to be car- 
ried by railway from the beginning to the end of ‘‘the portion in 
use,’’ and then other means of transportation must be provided for 
the residue of the way across the prairies and the mountains. The 
place of transfer will be advanced as additional portions of the 
roads are put in operation, but there must be at least one on each 
road until it is completed. 

You may refuse to deliver the mails and property for transport- 
ation, but you cannot withhold payment. You must adopt other 
means of transportation the whole distance, or you must furnish 
them at the end of the road in use, at whatever part of the prai- 
ries or the mountains that may be. In either you must perform 
your contract, and pay the price agreed on. I do not misinterpret 
the bill. The second section contains the terms of the contracts 
to be made; the third clause provides for the contracts for carrying 
the mails and property of the United States ‘*for the period of fif- 
teen years from the compietion of the road, and while in the course 
of construction for the portion in use.”’ Yes, sir, they are to make 
@ contract to carry the mails, military and naval stores, and other 
preperty, while the road is under construction, upon so much as is 
finished, and they are to leave them at the eud of the road, to get 
forward in the best way they can. 

Mr. President, I have thus taken a general view of the provisions 
of this bill, so far as it affects the country at large. I now propose 
to consider it with reference to its effects on particular States. The 
bill proposes to give to the contractors—not to the States—twelve 
sections of land per mile of road in the State of California; but 
contains no such provision for the road within any State west 
or east of the Mississippi. Lilinois applied for a grant of land for 
railroad purposes, and it was hard work to obtain alternate sections 
for six miles in width. So with Mississippi and Arkansas. Lowa 
has not been able to obtain even such a grant to this day. If, as 
I suppose it may be intended, one of these roads shall go through 
Iowa, I think it would have been but fair to provide twelve sections 
per mile for the road through that State. We have a grantin Mis- 
souri of six sections per mile, to be selected within fifteen miles of 
the road, and not fifty, as in California. 

I do not complain of the proposed grant in California, because 
that State is eventually to become the owner of the road within her 
limits, but of the discrimination made inher favor against the other 
land States. Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas, in consideration of 
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six sections of land per mile, are required to transport the mails 
at such price as Congress shall prescribe, and the troops and prop- 
erty of the United States free of charge. In California we pro- 
pose to appropriate twelve sections of land per mile to pay for car- 
rying the mails, $300 per mile, and for troops and property a full 
compensation. ‘T'o this inequality I object, and, I may ask, why 
were the States west of the Mississippi, through which one of 
these roads may pass, altogether overlooked by the framers of this 
bill? Why not make the Eastern terminus of the central route (so 
called) on the west bank of the Mississippi, appropriate the same 
quantity of land per mile within the State through which it may 
pass, and afford the same inducements for the construction of the 
road as in California? Certainly there were no constitutional scru- 
ples to be overcome. If the provisions of this bill are wise and 
constitutional in respect to California, they would be no less so if 
extended to Iowa or Missouri. The objection to the discrimination 
in favor of California does not of course, address itself to Senators 
from the Atlantic States, and perhaps may not be appreciated by 
the Representatives from Missouri and other States immediately 
interested. ‘l'o my mind, it is decisive against the bill. 

Another, and to me an insuperable objection to the bill is, that 
it presents inducements to form combinations against the interests 
of the State which I in part represent, so that there is scarcely a 
remote possibility that the eastern terminus of either road shall be 
on her border. Ostensibly the bill fixes only the western terminus 
of the central road, and that at the Bay of San Francisco. But, 
in reality, it also terminates the eastern terminus of the southern 
road. ‘The western ‘‘border of Texas’? on the Rio Grande, above 
the north boundary of Mexico, being only about thirteen miles long. 
The contractors are to selectthe routes and fix the western terminus 
of the southern road, and the eastern terminus of the central. The 
southern road is to **commence on the western border of Texas, 
and pursue the most eligible route to the navigable waters of the 
Pacific, in the State of California.’?? ‘The contractors for this road 
will have a large discretion which will be used to their best advan- 
tage. Now, when the most valuable, if not the only valuable lands 
to be appropriated to that road, are in California, there can be no 
doubt, that the city of San Francisco will be the western terminus 
of the southern road. The contractors will have the power to fix 
that point, and will have no inducement to select any other. I 
hazard nothing in predicting that the undertakers of the road will 
find ‘‘the waters of the Pacific’? mentioned in the bill, at or very 
near the city of San Francisco. 

It 1s for the interest of California that the Central road should 
enter that State on the north, and proceed southward to the Bay 
of San Francisco. It will secure a road extending nearly the whole 
length of the State, which is eventually to become its property. 
The interest of the contractors for the southern road is, in this re- 
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Bpect, the same as that of the State. They would not desire a 
second road entering California south of San Francisco, to compete 
with theirs. The State and the southern company having thus a 
common interest, would make common cause, aud their united in- 
fluence would be felt in the location of the Central route. Their 
efforts would be to secure a location as far north as practicable, in 
order to make the road within California as long and as valuable 
as possible. 

Another and most powerful interest wiil be arrayed against that 
of Missouri, which, aided by California and the contractors for the 
southern road will secure the location of what is called the Central 
road, north of that State. According to the bill the cantractors 
for that road may select any point on the west boundary of Iowa 
or Missouri as the eastern terminus, ( though Iowa is not properly 
a central State,) a range of selection quite remarkable, when it is 
observed to how small a space the commencement of the southern, 
and even the northern, road is limited. Now, a road commencing 
north of Missouri, at Rock Island for example, and passing through 
the South Pass and Noble’s Pass, to the Bay of San Francisco, 
would precisely accommodate northern Illinois and California. The 
northern road, which is to have its terminus on the west boundary 
of Wisconsin, will, of course, connect with some road to Chicago. 
Thus that city, and those who own the road thence to Rock Island, 
and those extending eastward, and who are engaged in the con- 
struction of the road from Rock Island westward, will all be ac- 
commodated. 

The bill, therefore, presents irresistible inducements to a com- 
bination of all the interests to which I have referred. The South, 
and the contractors fer the southern road, the States of California 
and Illinois, and the capitalists who own the road from Lake Erie, 
by Chicago to Rock Island, and through Iowa, are invited to co- 
operate in securing the location of the eastern terminus of the cen- 
tral road on the western boundary of Iowa. That they will co- 
operate can scarcely be doubted, and their success will be almost 
certain. Hence I am not surprised that the Senators from Illinois 
and California manifest so much earnestness in pressing this bill. 
If it secures the construction of any road, the States they repre- 
seat, and probably ‘[exas, will be more benefitted than all others. 

As a member of the Senate, I have been at al] times prepared 
to support any bill for a single road with adequate provisions to 
secure its construction. Though, as I stated a few days ago, I 
would prefer to commence at two points on the western boundary 
of the States, and proceed thence to a convenient point of junction 
in the Territory, and thence to the Pacific. I should not object to 
a proposition which left the whoie frontier of the States west of the 
Mississippi open to selection for the terminus of the road, as the 
original bill proposed. If such a road were authorized or located, 
connections might be formed by roads from all the States not 
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touched by it. But the provisions of the amended bill under con- 
sideration are so obviously calculated, if not designed to exclude 
the middle States, and especially that which I in part represent, 
from sharing the benefits so lavishly bestowed upon others, that I 
should be inexcusable if I gave it my sanction. Sir, when Wall 
street, and the other interests I have named, are brought into com- 
petition with a State that relies exclusively upon her own resources 
to build her roads, as they are by this bill, the result is certainly 
against the State; so believing, it is my duty to oppose the meas- 
ure. 

Mr. President, I have now stated the principal objections I have 
to the bill, and, I believe, all that I intend to remark upon. My 
purpose in addressing the Senate was merely to place before my 
constituents my reasons for the vote I gave against a bill proposing 
to provide for the construction of a railroad to the Pacific, a meas- 
ure in which they take much interest. I make no attempt to con- 
vince Senators of the validity of my objections. They have doubt- 
less all long since made up their opinions. I could not suppose 
otherwise, when the Senate, by a very large majority, preferred 
the substitute to the original bill. Having now discharged my 
duty, as I think, though imperfectly, I take my seat, leaving the 
bill to the decision of the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 


(From the Nebraska Palladium. ) 


Shoshonee Falls. 


The Shoshonee Falls are located on Snake, or Lewis’ Fork, of 
the Columbia river, about five hundred and sixty miles east of the 
Dalles, on the Columbia, and about twenty-five miles east of the 
celebrated stream, described by Fremont as the subterranean river, 
in latitude about 43°. The country in the vicinity of the falls ap- 
pears to be a continuous plain, extending north of Snake river 
some forty miles, to the great Salmon river chain of mountains. 
These mountains run nearly east and west, their rugged, pointed, 
snow-covered summit, presenting a most desolate and forbiding 
aspect. Far to the north-west this chain terminates in ridges 
which abruptly break away, leaving the line of vision, westward, 
entirely unobstructed, save by the blending together of earth and 
sky. South of Snake river, the plain continues nearly level, some 
ten miles to Rock river, and thickly covered with the wild sage, 
(Artimesia,) while to the west it becomes gently undulating, but 
presents no remarkable degression, tending to indicate a great fall 
of country. South of Rock river, the plaim rises gradually back, 
and terminates in a series of low ridges, which lie at the foot of, 
and run parallel to the great Range of Snake river mountains. 
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These mountains, in general, lie in ridges, and separate the waters 
of Snake river from those of the Great Salt Lake Valley. They 
are high, snow-covered, and without timber, and appear extremely 
rugged and broken. A spur, from this chain gradually diminish- 
ing in height, runs in towards the river, about fifteen miles east of 
the falls, by which the view is bounded in a south-easterly direc- 
tion. Rock river rises among these mountains, it is a handsome 
stream, wooded with willows,and flows twenty miles along the base of 
the mountains, diverging north-west, it crosses the plain through 
a deep, narrow, rocky valley, finding an outlet in Snake river. 
The emigrant road, leading to Oregon and Washington Territo- 
ries, passes down the north bank of Rock river, and crosses it di- 
rectly opposite the Falls, * * * ; 

The plain continues almost level, till within about seventy-five 
yards of the river, and then suddenly descends four hundred and 
thirty feet steep abrupt banks to the water level of the river above 
the falls. The descent then becomes perpendicular one hundred 
and eighty five feet further, to the water level of the river below 
the Falls. On the north side, the banks are perpendicular from 
the level plain to the bottom, six hundred and sixteen feet, and 
consists of a solid wall of basaltic rock, lying in numerous strata 
one above another. Three hundred yards below the falls, on the 
south side, a small ravine, very steep, makes its way to the bot- 
tom. This ravine is partially chocked up by large blocks of stone, 
extending from the bottom, till within a short distance of the top. 
Clambering down over the stone and fallen timber, to the bottom 
of the valley, the view of the falls was both beautiful and sublime. 
The main body of the river falls east and west, the remainder fal- 
ling in a south west direction, the volume of water, being broken 
near the centre, by a columnar mass of basaltic rock, rising several 
feet above the surface of the water. The falls consist of two sec- 
tions perpendicularly. In the upper fall, which is enly about ten 
feet, the water describes a semi-circle, with the outside or covexity 
of the circle down stream. The ledge of rocks which constitutes 
the upper talls, stands back from the lower or main fall, about 
twelve or fifteen feet, and the water of the entire river passes over 
them in an unbroken sheet, and then in the form of an obtuse 
angle, the angle pointing up stream, falls one hundred and seventy 
five feet to the bottom, making the entire fall, one hundred and 
eighty-five feet, and the extreme depth of the chasm through which 
the river flows, 616 feet. The width of the line of the fall I judged 
to be about two hundred and twen:y- five yards from bank to bank. 
Much of the water, in its passage over the falls, is converted into 
a fine mist or vapor, which rising upward, in the form of a white 
cloud, remains suspended over the river and plain. A large mass 
of rock extending from the bottom of the ravine to the base of the 
falls on the south side, has been worn apparently by the action of the 
water, into many singular shapes, a number of smooth polished holes 
or cavities of various sizes, but generally circular in form, are found 
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upon its face. The appearance of these cavities is rather remarkable, 
as some of them are at least six feet in diameter, and extend from ten 
to sixty feet above the present level of the river. The top of this 
rock, which is probably two hundred feet high, gently rounded next 
the river, and rising gradually, though abruptly back to the prairie 
land, is covered with a beautiful green sward. Distributed over the 
rock, are dwarf cedars, and a few stunted pines, several of the latter 
growing near the edge, lean over, as if watching the bubling and boil- 
ing of the waters in the abyss below. Here also, many wild flowers 
were blooming in primeval beauty, mingling their odoriferous fra- 
grance with the southern breeze, so gently wafted over the plain. 

The water of the river, above and below the falls, extends from 
base to base of the rock bound shore, leaving no margin, although a 
quantity of debris fallen from the rocks above, has lodged along the 
edge of the river. The Rapids, and several small cascades, continue 
a half-mile or more, east and west of the falls, indeed, there 1s little 
doubt that the rapids continue more or less to the foot of Great Sal- 
mon Falls, 45 miles down the river, as our observations show an ac- 
tual descent in the river, in that distance, exceeding 600 feet, 

The appearance of the Great or Shoshonee Falls, at once suggested 
an explanation of the source of Fremont’s subterranean river. There 
can be no doubt, I think, that the water passes under ground, from 
above the Shoshonee Falls, twenty miles, to the upper end of the Great 
Salmon Falls, reappearing in the form of cascades, nine in number, 
from between the basaltic rock strata, of which a great part of the 
plain appears to be composed. These cascades issue from the per- 
pendicular rocks on the north side of the river, at unequal distances 
above the water level, and varying in height of fall, from six to thirty 
feet. The whole nine are included in a distance of about four hund- 
red yards, they are very beautiful, and are seen to advantage from the 
Emigrant Road, on the south side, the valley having widened out, and 
the road passes along the river bottom, which here is about 50 yards 
wide. One mile below these cascades, are the Great Salmon Falls. 
The actual fall in low water is only about 8 or 10 feet, but the Rapids 
continue 15 miles below the falls, and the descent of the river in the 
distance is 328 feet. 

The altitude of Shoshonee Falls above the ocean, is 3450 feet, and 
the valley in their vicinity, is very remarkable, appearing to have been 
rent in twain by some great convulsion of nature, that the waters con- 
stituting the sources of Snake river, may find a pathway through the 
great basaltic plain above mentioned to the ocean. The rapid descent 
of the various tributaries of the Columbia, is at once accounted for, 
when we come to remember, that the highest range of the Rocky 
Mountains does not exceed 1000 miles from the Pacific coast,—while 
on the eastern slope the rivers are nearly or quite double that distance 
in length, being also more numerous, and conseqnently less rapid in 
their descent. The altitu’e of the main ridge varies from 6000 to 
10,000 feet above the sea. The distance in which this height is over- 
come on the east side, exceeds 2000 miles, but on the west it is com- 
pressed into half that distance. The natural result is, that the rivers 
of the Pacific coast are navigable only a short distance from the ocean, 
consisting, as they do, of falls and rapids, a considerable portion of 
the way. 
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Value of the Agricultural Produets of the U. S., 1850. 


Products. 
Indian corn 
Wheat- 


Potatoes—Irish 
Potatoes—sweet. 
Wool -++- 
Tobacco 

Cane Sugar 


Orchard products 
Buckwheat 

Peas and beans-----« «+ tees 
Market garden products. 
Cheese.. 

Hemp.. +++: eevee 

Rice. -++-+- eee. 


Molasses 

Beeswax and honey. ++++++ . 

Clover seed: 

Maple sugar 

Hops: eves ees 

Flaxseed «cesses cence cece cece sovese oe ce 

Grass seeds (other than clover)..++++ 

Flax -+eeee je 

Wine. «+++ 

Silk cocoons 

Live stock, over ly ar old+rennanl Ln duct s+++. 

Animals slaughtered: 

Poultry on the basis of F1840. 

Feathers- tee tee eens 

Milk, (not included | in n butter and che 2e ese) 

E, 

Cc “ord wood on ‘the basis of 1840. 

Home made peeeenegehediness half for agricultural se 
( Tucker. ).- eee eoeece 

Small crops—basis of Rhode Island for onions, carrots, 
RC. ce ees 

Residuum of crops, “hot consumed by stock, corn fodder, 
cotton, seed, pays rice flour, and manure, ( Patent Re- 
Ports) «+++ sees oe 

Cattle, sheep and pigs, “under one year old.. 

Add for orchard and “garden products of cities, not includ- 
ed above—milk, ayy poultry, horses, cows, &c., in 
cities and towns «+++es esse. 

Total agricultural products— 1849, 1850. - 

To which add for increase since 1850, and for the greater 
value of agricultural products would give total for 1854 








Value. 


——_—— _____, 


$296 035,552 
100,485,944 
98,603,720 
96,870,494 
43,975,253 
50,135,248 
26,319,158 
19, 134 074 
15,755,087 
13,982,686 
12,378,859 
7,803,847 
7,723,186 
6.969,838 
5,762,436 
5,280,030 
5 276,795 
5,247,430 
4,000,000 
hone 10 
2,540,179 
2,376,606 
2 344,890 
1,7 12,671 
1,223,960 
843,468 
833 ,662 
770,967 
442,498 

5, 5421 

175 000, 000 
55,000 000 
13, 000 000 
g. ,000. 000 
7,000.000 
5,000,000 
20,000,000 


13,746,822 
5,000,000 


100,000,000 
50,000,000 


15,000,000 





1,299, 197,682 
1,600,000,000 
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850 Agricultural Statistics of the U. S. 
Land actually cultivated in the several crops of tie United States, 
1849—’50. 








Products. Acres. 











Indian corn 81,000,000 
Meadow or pasture lands—that proportion 
which is regarded improved, and exclusive 
of hay crop : 20,000,000 
13,000,000 
11,000,000 
7,500,000 
5,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 
Irish potatoes 1,000,000 
Sweet potatoes 750,000 
Buckwheat 600,000 
BD cccccccecnescessssshduveiilebsbbons bidubbiis 400.000 
400,000 
800,000 
175,000 
110,000 
100,000 
500,000 
Gardens 500,000 
Vineyards 250,000 
Other products 1,000,000 
Improved, but not in actual cultivation 17,247,614 











Total improved lands..........s0sseeeeeees 118,032,614 


It would thus appear that the actual crops do not account for 
17,247,614 acres, which are returned as being improved. It is 
possible the total reported as improved is exaggerated by a part of 
this difference, say 9,000,000 acres, which would leave about 8,- 
000,000 for waste, yet improved lands.+ 





* Professor Tucker estimated the crop of 1840 at $654,387,597. It was no 
doubt nearer $800,000,000. 

t The New York State Census of 1845 reports 11,757,276 acres improved 
land, a near approximation to the United States census of 1850. Of this amount 
only 3,851,594 were cultivated in barley, peas, beans, buckwheat, turnips, pota- 
toes, flax, wheat, corn, rye, and oats, leaving nearly eight millions for meadows, 
hay, gardens, orchards, &c., and unacceunted for. The State reports of Ohio 
for 1851 show 1,677,253 acres in wheat, and 1,664,429 acres in corn. 
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Number of Cotton, Sugar, Rice, Tobacco, and Hemp 
Plantations. 


of hemp | 


sing 5 bales 
planters. 





t 


No of sugar planters, 
No. of tobacco plan- 


tations ral 
and over. 


Number 


Number of cotton plan- 








Alabaina ...... seen 00 |..00. sonnpepssiesccesene 

Arkansas... | yh 1D jeneeeseee! coves nenpononnnte 

Florida .........+ 28 oo] evecocede 
o}ee 


eee eeeee eeeeeee 


a er 
ee ; .| 5,987 aD 5020 
Louisiana 


Maryland helisicesande ae 1,726 |...csee. 


COP ee eee eeee 


BEISSISSIPPI . .csccccceecesce]. | 15,110 |oo00c0000) 

Missouri eocccceses secce | | anannel 4,807 
North Carolina......... 2 85 ee ee: ee 
South Carolina ...........| is Vo | seveeeeee| 
Tennessee ...........00000| O48 | oY ee 
a oe ee one 8 
VIRBIMIS occ ccsvede! cocccev 


Se eee were ee eeeeee 


4° 


v,d1 ‘e 


é lila os 
| 





; 
| 
| 
| 
j 


ee | et 
Total 2,081 | dol 15,745 | 8,327 


There are in the Southern States 74,031 cotton plantations, 


‘e than five bales, 2,681 sugar plan- 


including all producers of mor« 
ters including the smallest; 551 estates making more than 20,000 


pounds of rough rice each; 15,745 tobacco estates of 3,000 pounds 
each and over in Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia; 8,327 hemp 
planters in Kentucky and Missouri. Only such States are taken 
as are considered crop States. 
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Ratio per cent. of Population and certain Products 


States and Territories. ~) Population. | ~ Wheat. jindian corn. 








ean ee seine ed _ 


Alabama 29 | 4.86 
Arkansas ‘ .20 

California 
Columbia, District of 
Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

DE shbbiiss sbeevdiesssceverse 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 





Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire. ............++- 
New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina...........csces. 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 


Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


SNS W9 
He Or He bo CO Or 


4.5 
4.5 
9.9 
2.2 
2. 
4.5 
1. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
8. 
8. 
9. 
Q. 
2. 
4. 
0. 
1. 
6. 
1. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


94 
37 
11 
36 
Td 
54 
97 
64 
88 
32 
92 
13 
32 
03 
27 
06 
05 
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in the States to the total of the United States. 





Rice. Tobacco. Cotton. } Wool. | 





23.08 | 


| 
| 


—_ 


& 
3. 
| 
3. 
2. 
0. 
9. 
1.8 
9, 


a 
So © 


- 
ie 


2.37 





* Crop underrated. In 1852, Virginia reports gave 3,450 tons dew-rotted 
hemp, and 1,149 tons water-rotted. 





Se 
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Actual Crops per acre or the average as 


| 


! 


corn, 


} 
} 
} 


bushels 


States. 


bushels. 


Indian 





Alabama. ; 
ELA a a 
CIIOUIE Sancccccccoccecces Pa mee Oe 
ee , 


71 Ot pet 8 


~ 


I ebsitaisbalaiade 
Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
OT a a SOT eee 
New Hampshire 
NE RS ivainsscknwidoneredevkdunt = | 
New York | ‘ 27 
‘ 17 
: 36 
NS  erccnscdapivncnccessabths 5 20 
Rhode Island | nl 
BORER CarOlMis..cs.ccicscccccccccccctcee "HW 
Ter hnessee | 7 ‘ 
in¢ € j | 21 


Vermont 
Virginia. Peer e ii nswhivd siWevaonawedsdeses 
Wisconsin 








w 
oO 
or 
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yaa by the Marshals for 1840-50. 





| 
| 


} 
| 
} 


| 


=? 


| Buckwh’t,b | 


re pota-| . 
pota-| < 
u.| 

dew 


toes, bushels.| 


| Sweet 
rotted. 


| Hay, tons. 
Cane sugar,| 


Oats, bushels. | 
lbs 
Peas & hens, 
bushels 
| tees, bushels.| 
Barley, bush.! 
mp, 
pounds, 


| Hops, lbs. 


| He 


a 
So 
e—) 
~ 
° 
|e 
a= | 
| 
io 
oP) 








Gold Mining in California. 





MINING AND METALS. 


From the Mining Magazine. 
Gold Mining in California. 


The Governor, in his message to the Legislature of California, 
presents the following survey of mining operations for the year 
1854. 

Throughout the mining region, extending about six hundred 
miles in length—from the Four Creeks to the Oregon line—and 
averaging not less than forty-five miles in width, many highly im- 
portant and useful improvements have been made, especially in the 
excavation and construction of canals and ditches of great length, 
designed to supply with water, at all seasons of the year, locations 
known as ‘“‘dry diggings.” 

By means of these canals and ditches, water is conveyed from 
the principal rivers and distributed over vast districts of mining 
country, enabling thousands cf enterprising and industrious men 
diligently, and at al] seasons of the year, to prosecute their Jabors, 
and to increase immensely the ameunt of gold annually obtained. 

These improvements, now so indispensable to the rapid and com- 
plete development of our vast mineral resources, itis believed can, 
and, it is hoped, wil! be so managed in accordance with the local 
mining laws by those having control, as to render them alike effi- 
cient in advancing the interests of labor and yielding just returns 
to capital invested. 

Heretofore, during the summer months, miners have been com- 
pelled to abandon valuable claims—in fact, whole districts of coun- 
try—for the reason that sufficient water could not be obtained for 
mining purposes. But during the past year much has been done 
to overcome this great obstacle, and now, by means of canals and 
ditches, water—the necessary, in fact indispensable element in suc- 
cessful mining—is conveyed in abundance to the door of the min- 
er, and it is confidently believed that in future a large portion of 
our mining population will be enabled to pursue their labors profit- 
ably to themselves, and to the increased prosperity of the State, 
throughout all seasons of the year. This is a desideratum prop- 
erly appreciated by those of our citizens who have been compelled 
in former years, for want of water, to forsake the richest sections 
of the country. 

From the increased facilities afforded by improvements in ma- 
chinery, much advancement has also been made in obtaining gold 
embedded in quartz rock. Large and well constructed mills have 
been erected in various parts of the State, and immense quantities 
of the precious metal extracted from the numerous veins of auri- 
ferous quartz which penetrate the hills of California. 

Improvements suggested by past experience in the implements 
used by the river, placer, and gulch miner, have greatly diminished 
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the labor heretofofore rendered necessary in separating the gold 
from sand and rock. Indeed, we have every reason to congratul- 
ate ourselves on the many and varied improvements in all depart- 
ments of mining operations, facilitating as they do the extraction 
of gold, developing the inexhaustible mineral resources of the State, 
and opening an enlarged field to the industry and enterprise of our 
citizens, as well as adding vastly to the already unparallaled wealth 
of California. 

From a portion of the mining counties I have been enabled to 
obtain information in relation to investments made in canals, ditch- 
es, and quartz machinery, as follows : 


OPERATIONS IN QUARTZ. ° 
Counties. No. of Comp’s. Capital. Expenses. Receipts. 
Nevada, 5 $700,000 $299,870 $716,000 00 
Shasta, 1 27,000 19,200 53,000 00 
El Dorado, 5 140,000 119,892 490,000 00 
Amador, 6 140,000 213,166 412,000 00 








Total, 18 $1,007,000 $652,128 $1,671,000 00 

These eighteen companies have been in successful operation 

during the past year, andthe above figures, obtained upon careful 
inquiry, may be regarded as nearly correct. 

It is proper here also to state that fourteen other companies, 
four in Siskiyou and Klamath, two in Nevada, one in Sierra, two 
in Placer, one in Tuolumne, and four in Mariposa, have also been 
in successful operation, and doing quite as well during the past 
year as the eighteen above referred to, but as no returns have been 
received from them they are not included in the above. 

It is also known that during the latter part of the year sixteen 
other companies commenced operations in the following named 
counties, and with capital stock as below stated. 

No. of Companies. Capital Stock. 
Placer, { $22,000 00 
Nevada, 104,000 00 
El Dorado, 4 46,000 00 
Amador, 3 18,000 00 
Tuolumne, 2 50,000 00 





Total 16 $240,000 00 
These new companies, itis understood, all commence operations 
with very flattering prospects of success. 


CANALS AND DITCHES. 
No. of miles. Value. 
E! Dorado, 178 $380,000 00 
Calaveras, 180 869,000 00 
Tuolumne, 185 400,000 00 
Amador, 129 298,000 00 
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Placer, 160 330,000 00 
Nevada, 208 400,000 00 
Sierra, 129 117,000 00 


Total, 1,164 $2,294,000 00 


In addition to the above, in the same counties, and in others, 
there is quite a number of canals and ditches, which, within a few 
months will be in actual use, contributing greatly to the general 
prosperity of the mining region. 

Gold, as before stated, is to be found in more or less abundance 
throughout a district of country six hundred miles in length by 
forty-five in width. Itis found in varied quantities, from the sur- 
face to the bed-rock, which is sometimes only reached at a depth 
of two hundred feet. 

By means of these extensive and valuable improvements, water 
sufficient for mining purposes will be gradually distributed over the 
entire mining region, and millions of acres not now known certainly 
to possess g gold, will be found to abound with the glittering ore. 

Actual observation, and the experience of the past, have satis- 
fied me that fifty years hence, when most of those now prominent 
on the stage of action, shall have passed away, it will be said that 
mining operations in California have but fairly commenced. 





Reports of Gold shipped from California. 


The following is the amount of gold bullion exported to Europe 
and the Atlantic States, as exhibited by manifest at the Custom 
House, San Francisco, during the years 1853 and 1854: 


18538. Ist Quarter, $15,157,913 58 
a | “ 14,095,035 18 
“63d ‘“ 12,241,476 19 
“e th * 15,336,023 18 





Total—1853, $56 830,448 93 
1st Quarter, $9,764,702 96 
2d “ 13,786,458 01 
3d * 13,794,760 47 
4th ‘ 13,088,752 00 





Total—1854, $50,434,873 44 
Amount and value of quicksilver, the product of the State of 
California, shipped from San Francisco during the year 1854 : 
20,000 flasks, weighing 75 lbs. each, making 
1,500,000 lbs. at fifty cents per Ib. $750,000 00 
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(From Herapath’s Journal.) 
Gold and Specie arriving in Great Britain during 1854- 

The following are the net arrivals of gold and specie that is the 
excesses of the published arrivals over the departures for each of 
the twelve months of the past year 1854, up to the 30th of De- 
cember : 

January £2,161,270 
February 1,367,540 
March 748,130 
BBE coccncensceryratmanses tevensscccensonees 1,552,041 
BOAT o<naneecavndgncnccevatoberpanqnonsoontons 2,261,700 

1,621,906 

1,784,459 
BE inevinistrcnntecvinsinennieniion . 1,726,873 
BORC DOF wis cggrcncoccesccoccscoscvesenaces 2,473,110 
October 2,710,133 
November 1,415,747 
December 1,577,224 


Total for the year..cccccccccscsccccoee: £21 400,133 

This is exclusive of sums brought and sent away by private in- 
dividuals, loans, Xe. 

In the following table, which has cost no little labour, from its 
size, to compile, the imports of the precious metals are apportioned 
to the countries from which they were shipped. _It should be ob- 
served that these are the imports irrespective of exports to them or 
any other places. Imports are not included which are trifling in 
amount or from places which send us but little gold. 

In the last column, under the head South America, Pacific, &c., 
is included £253,000 from the East Indies; £383,000 from Mex- 
ico; and £40,000 from Russia. 

S. America. 

U. States. Australia. W. Indies. Pacific, &c. 

£453 ,530 £80,000 645,710 £265,000 

58,900 1,282,240 310,000 sodeounns 

57,410 444,100 567,000 125,100 

1,430,470 809,370 44,300 

984,000 108,320 10,700 
996,600 560,000 
1,088,320 865,000 ; 
August 810,140 627,120 404,000 
September ....1,474,990 582,670 423,100 
October 1,167,760 1,113,890 299,190 
1,138,280 559,290 5,000 
. 491,490 513,500 714,820 


Totais £8,604,750 £9,428,880 £4,346,510 £1,578,130 
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This table shows that we had nearly as much of the precious 
metals from the United States as from Australia, and about half 
as much from our West India colonies as from America. The bal- 
ance of trade, therefore, has been greatly in our favour from all 
three places. But it is a remarkable fact that our unbalanced ex- 
ports from America, if the payments were at all of short date, were 
much greater during the last than the first six months of 1854, 
that is during the wilder part of the American mania. In Decem- 
ber, however, the returns of gold fell off to Jess than half the av- 
erage of the preceding five months, no doubt owing to the rupture 
of Amorican credit and the fear of our merchants to export. 

The Australian trade, measured by a similar rule, showed much 
more done in the first half of 1854 than in the last, which is easily 
accounted for by the markets being glutted by our wild exporta- 
tions to that colony. 

It is worthy of remark that according to the gold returns our 
unbalanced exports—which usually though not always truly con- 
sidered a measure of our advantage by the trade—are only about 
one-sixth to South America, the Pacific, &c., of what they are to 
our Australian colonies.—(.4m. R. W. Times.) 


QUARTZ MINING IN AUSTRALIA. 


Some very fine specimens of auriferous quartz, stated to have 
brought down by Mr. Shaw, from the M’Ivor gold field, were yes- 
terday exhibited at the Chamber of Commerce. We have seen Mr. 
Shaw, who states that he has traced the quartz lode for 7 miles ; 
that it averages two feet thick: and that everywhere he has found 
it to be auriferous. The quartz we have seen is extremely rich in 
gold, and if the specimens are anything like an average, it seems 
certain we are only in the infancy of gold digging. Mr. Shaw is 
one of a party who are doing well by hand-crushing. They have 
sunk fourteen feet from the lode, and find it continue cf equal 
bulk. The want of machines is extremely felt, and the diggers 
are organizing a company to procure a Berdan. For our parts we 
think that the capitalists of the colony could not do better than 
send for a dozen Berdans, as there seems to be, at M’Ivor, Mount 
Alexander, and Bendigo, alone profitable work for them for any 
length of time. An experienced colonist has suggested to us, that 
probably the best plan for the towns- people, would be to subscribe 
@ sum to pay the travelling expenses of a number of gentlemen of 
established character, who should examine the various diggings, 
collect specimens of quartz from the lodes, and get them tested. 
This would afford"a business-like basis for the establishment of 
quartz-crushing companies, and push the colony forward in the 
career of gold production more effectually than by any other plan. 

From the Mining Magazine 
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(From the American Railway Times.) 


The Iron Trade of Great Britain. 


During the past year there have been considerable fluctuations 
in the prices of manufactured iron, and the position and prospects 
of the iron trade have undergone a decided change. The year 
began with an advance of 20s. per ton, warranted by a previous 
advance on all the raw materials employed in the manufacture, and 
an immense influx of orders from all quarters, which considerably 
exceeded the capabilities of production. The advance was well 
responded to in America, and the trade continued in so prosperous 
a condition, andthe demand so largely in excess of the maKe until 
about July, that in that month a further advance of 20s. per ton 
was declared. The makers were, so to say, compelled to take this 
step to keep pace with the ever rising price of the raw material ; 
but those adverse influences which then threatened the prosperity 
of the trade, and made the advance a decision of questionable pol- 
icy, soon developed the gravity and the magnitude of their char- 
acter. In America, the financial pressure, which, instead of pas- 
sing away, as was hoped from month to month, soon took the na- 
ture of a commercial crisis, and caused a growing stagnation of 
trade. Inthis country, the war, with its prospective great demands 
upon the resources of the community, and its effect of diverting 
capital from the usual necessities of trade into other channels, co- 
operated to cause a retrograde movement in the iron trade. In the 
United States the advance of last July was never responded to, and 
already in August and September, some of the inferior brands of 
iron, and particularly sheets and plates, receded in consequence ; 
and although no alteration was declared at the October quarter, 
prices were not sustained, and the want of orders was seriously felt. 

The year has closed gloomily. A vast amount of capital has 
been expended throughout the iron districts in putting up new fur- 
naces and new works, with a view to adapt the powers of produc- 
tion to the great demand in the early part of last year; and now 
that most of these works have begun their operations, or are ready 
to do so, the demand has entirely passed away, and is not even 
sufficient to keep the eld works well employed. This refers partic- 
ularly to those manufacturers, who have principally.depended for 
their sales upon the American market—those engaged in the home 
and continental trades being still moderately employed. 

At the quarterly meetings of the iron makers, held last week, a 
reduction of £2 per ton was agreed upon, in the hope that this 
decline would call forth orders. 

We subjoin a statement of the total exports of iron, &c., from 
this port to the United States and Canada; as also their distribu- 
tion among the various ports of destination, for the years 1854 
and 1853; also a table of Scotch manufactured iron from Glasgow 
to the United States and British North America, during 1854. 
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862 The Iron Trade of Great Britain. 
Comparative View of the Exports of Manufactured Iron, §&c., 
from Liverpool during the Years 1853-54. 
1855. 1854. 
Exports from Liverpool to the Tons. Tons. Tons. 
United States 301,675 232,520 Dec. 69,245 
Exports from Liverpool to Brit- 
ish North America 30,728 Inc. 4,729 








Total EXPOrts..c.cccerescooe 327,674 263,148 


Thus showing a decrease of 69,255 tons in the exports to the 
United States, and an increase of 4,729 tons to British North 
America, during the year 1854, against 1853. 

Exports from Liverpool to the United States, 1858-54. 

——New York——, -——Poston——, 

Decription. 1853. 1854. 9858. 1854. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Rods, bars and bolts },8: 56,456 19,794 23,024 

Hoops and bands Dot 7,825 1,381 1,429 

Sheets and plates 10,718 2,277 3,418 

61,786 23,500 130 = 1,588 

Pig iron 38,023 27,822 5,422 6,709 


Tin and terne plates......... 22,682 17,285 1,870 2,859 








189,685 143,056 50,374 38,517 
Total to 

-—Philadelphia—, —United States— 
Description 1853. 1854. 18535. 1854. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Rods, bars and bolts 9,940 97,300 99,935 
Hoops and bands............. 1,247 2 10,220 10,677 
Sheets and plates 221 19,104 16,096 
‘ 86,497 34,652 
a errr 10,704 j 61,732 49,136 
Tin and terne plates 26,793 21,924 








22,662 301,675 292,420 
Exports of Scotch Manufactured Iron from Glasgow to the 
Inited Slates during 1854. 


New York 
San Francisco....... a ee a Ss eee 


Philadelphia .........cscceseecessses pocececeesoccone 


etal sccncks chesthe ceensebdedoncecnetatide 
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Scotch pig iron, after ranging from 75s. to 85s. per ton during 
the first nine months of the year, receded about 15s. per ton in 
November, and closes to-day at 69s. 6d. per ton for No. 1 Amer- 
ican brands, and 66s. 6d. perton for mixed Nos. other good brands 
in Glasgow. 

The stocks in Glasgow were estimated— Tons. 

31st December, 1852 
81st December, 1853. 
31st December, 1854 


Showing a decrease of 115,000 tons during the past year, or 
320,000 tons during the past two years. » 
The exports of Scotch pig iron to the United States were during 
1853. 1854. 

New York, tons 84,378 60,186 
Boston, 38 342 $2,638 
Philadelphia, 15,075 14,993 
Baltimore, 2,631 2,382 
Providence, 8,755 6,242 
New Orleans, 9,807 4,844 
San Francisco, 50 40 
Sundry ports, 1,800 2,548 


Total, 155,847 118,878 


Showing a decrease of 41,974 tons during 1854, as compared 
with 1853. 
There has been little fluctuation during the year in tin plates. The 
manufacture was not renumerative, and the make has been cen- 
siderably decreased. In our first comparative table we have given 
the estimated weight of the exports of tin and terne plates during 
1853-54. We here subject a statement showing the total number 
of boxes exported to the United States and Canada during the pe- 
riod, with the inorease and decrease to the ports specified : 

1853. i854. , Increase. 

To New York, boxes 439,949 $49,583 90,366 
To Philadelphia, 26,715 11,019 15,696 
To New Orleans, 35,451 30,234 5,217 
To Balt. and Chs’ton, 2,553 3,777 1,22 
To Boston, 31,192 47,267 16,075 
To Canada, 17,280 80,460 13,180 








Total boxes, 558,140 472,340 111,279 80,479 
Showing a decrease in the year 1854 of 80,800 boxes compared 
with the preceding year. 


Copper and yellow metal have been quite stationary during the 
whole of 1854. 
Circular of Naylor, Vickars & Co. 
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COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


Commerce and Mauufactures of Boonville, Mo. 


The following statement copied from the Boonville Weekly 
Observer, appears to have been made up by Hon. H. B. Benedict, 
Mayor of that city, who seems to have collected his facts with com- 


mendable care. He says: 


‘‘T have obtained a statement from every house in every branch 
of business, herein reported, taken from the record. I believe the 
exhibit may be relied upon as subsiantially correct. Our present 
population is about three thousand; the value of city property, as 
assessed by the city in 1854, is $453,000; the city revenue for the 
same year, from all sources, is about $3,200. This is considerably 
less than the preceding year. Our city has ne debt, and not an 
empty treasury. ‘his state of things induced a lower rate of tax- 
ation in 185+ than formerly. 

The rate for 1854 was fixed at 3-10 of one per cent. In the 
following exhibit, no fictitious figures are used, and should facts 
fail to please, it will be misfortune not fault. 

We have exported from this city, during the year 1854, the fol- 
lowing articles : 

a 
Flour, barrels++++ s+eees ee eeence 3052 | Peltries 
Lard, 138! | Furs, 
Wax, 35 | Buffalo Robes, ‘ 
Flax seed,‘ 311 | Wool, 6 
White beans, 25 Rags, 
Butter, 8 | Feathers, bags 
ges, Timothy Seed, ‘© s+ecee seeeee oe 
Tallow, Castor Beans, “ -+++++ e+ eee 


Peach Brandy, Sumac, “ 
Green Apples Merchandize, boxes 


Pork, . 35 | Lead, pigs 
Pecans, ‘“ Dry Hides, cove 
Bacon, casks.++++ sree cree seeeee Tobacco, hogsheads 
Wheat, sacksS++++ sere eres eevee 4690 | ‘ boxes 
Dry Fruit, “ 236 | Leather Rolls 
Corn, *“ | Mustard Seed, bushels-- 
Oats, sis 286 | Chickens, dozen 
Potatoes “ 37 | Turkies 

24| Broken Glass, 1} tons. 


Hemp, bales.. 
Surpment oF Live Stock, Hoes, &. — By the river : 
heads of cattle, 3,000 hogs, 3,200 sheep. Driven by land: 3,700 
cattle, 850 mules, 150 horses. 
Slaughtered in the city: 5,000 hogs, 498 beeves, 700 mutton. 
The stock, &c., shipped, driven and slaughtered, at fair valua- 
tion, amounts to $460,000. 
We have the following number of establishments, manufacturing 
and trading, in manner and to the extent herein represented. To 
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some extent, a mixed business is done by Dry Goods and Groce 
Dealers. They are classed by the preponderance in either branc 


of business. 


TrapE. — Amount of business in 1854: We have 9 wholesale 


and retail Dry Good houses, including 
1 Hat and Cap store, 
10 Wholesale and Retail Grocers, 
1 Dealer in Books and Stationary, 


$400,703 
408,700 
12,000 


1 Dealer in Iron, Castings, Smith Tools, &., 11,538 
3,300 
37,000 


1 Dealer in Glass and «Jueensware, 
2 Druggists, 


MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 
Value of Whole amount 
Manf’d goods. of business. 


7 Tailors and Merchant Tailors and dealers 

in clothing, $12,900 $74,400 
6 Boot and Shoe Manufactures and dealers, 14,755 32,661 
4 Watchmakers and dealers in Jewelry, 3,500 14,000 
2 Tin and Copper ware Manufactures and 

Stove dealers, 18,000 32,000 
4 Cabinet ware Manufactories and dealers 

in eastern work, 5,900 13,100 
3 Saddle and Harness Manufactories, 17,000 22,000 
8 Confectionaries, Manufactured Candies, 8,150 6,500 
8 Tobaccionists, manufactured 400 boxes 

Tobacco, 378,000 Cigars, 11,840 11,840 
1 Tallow Chandler, Manufactured 15,000 

pounds Candles, 2,100 2,100 
1 Spanish Saddle-tree Manufac., 400 trees, 600 600 
1 Carriage Manufacture, with Blacksmith 

shep annexed, 7,000 7,000 
1 Stoneware, manufact’d 250,000 gallons, 20,000 20,000 
1 Tanner, manufactured leather, 3,000 3,000 
1 Upholster and Trimmer, 1,500 1,500 
1 Marble and tomb-stone manufacturer, 2,500 2,500 
1 Brewery, five months in operation, 300 

barrels beer, 1,800 1,800 
1 Steam Flouring Mill, manufac’d 10,000 

barrels Flour, 70,000 
10 Blacksmith Shops, nearly all with Plow 

or Wagon shops attached thereto, manu- 

fac’d 535 plows, 175 wagons, other shop 

work in value $8,360, whole value, 25,557 
7 Cooper Shops, man’d 3,791 Flour bbls., 

783 Pork bbls., 946 Whisky bbls., 802 

Bacon casks, 221 Slack kegs, 32 Scald- 

ing tubs and Well buckets, other work in 

shops, $575, 
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2 Lumber Yards, lumber so!d, 
2 Shops—one a Turning, the other a Gun- 


smith, 850 850 





$227,720 1,177,111 


The amount and value of our manufactures, have been imper- 
fectly known and not fully appreciated. The amount of stock, &c., 
shipped and slaughtered together with the same driven from our 
county, attach an importance to stoek raising, not hereeofore 
fully comprehended, representing the value of 460,000 surplus 
stock in our county in one year. In our exhibit of the value of 
manufactures of our city, we have included the value of flour man- 
ufactured in the city; but itis notso included in the amount of our 
entire trade, as part of it was shipped, and much of it was sold 
through business houses and included in their sales. 

We have in our city 1 Banking House, 3 large and commodious 
Public Houses, 2 Livery Stables, weil supplied with all necessary 
appliances, 3 Barber shops, 2 Resident Dentists, 2 Resident Da- 
guerreotypists, 2 Printing Offices; 1 Bookbindery, T Schools, 3 of 
which rank high among Institutions of Learning, 6 Churches, at- 
tended on the Sabbath-day by large and devoted audiences. In 
facc, we have everything neeessary to render a people contended 
and happy if properly directed and appreciated. 

In reference to our forwarding business, some idea can be form- 
ed from the following : 

Forwarvina Bustyess. —— Five houses have given from their 
receipt books, the number of wagons loaded by them during the 
year 1854, whichis 3804, about ? of which were goods forwarded. 
Our fellow-citizen, John Porter, Esq., kindly furnished us with an 
account from his books, of the amount of freights collected by him 
and paid to the boats during 1854: For up freights landed at our 
wharf $85,995 39. This fails to include all freight bills paid, as 
movers and others paid their own bills. 

Our city has the reputation of being the healthiest place in the 
State, having entirely escaped cholera and other epidemics which 
have almost decimated some points on the river, andit enjoys many 
important natural advantages, such as location, accessibility, &c., 
But advantages of this kind are so universally claimed that such 
informution contains little to instruct the reader.” 

In his notice of the foregoing statement, the Editor of the ‘*Ob- 
server’’ says : 


‘Many of our exports were limited last year, because the season 
did not afford an excess beyond what was necessary for home con- 
sumption. The failure of the corn crop limited the exports of oats, 
required at home as a substitute for feed, and there being little 





t 
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corn-fed pork in the market, there was consequently less bacon 
and lard for export. The failure of the great staple, corn, also 
crippled stock raisers, and materially lessened the exportation of 
stock. It may be safely inferred that in ordinary seasons, our ex- 

orts will exceed that of last year 100 per cent. at least. Flour, 

yheat, Dried Fruit, Lead, Cattle, Mules, Horses, Hogs and Shee 
were our principal exports; the live stock, shipped, driven an 
slaughtered, amounting in value to the sum of $460,000. Sumac 
and Broken Glass are new articles of export. 

The trade of our city, although lessened by an unfavorable year 
for the agriculturist, reacting upon all other pursuits, amounts to 
the sum of $1,147,111, independent of a large amount of business 
not included in the table of figures. 


COMMERCE OF ST. LOUIS. 


Steamboats arrivais at the port of St. Louis each month during 
the year 1854. 


January, . .. 2 July,. . . . 258 
February, . . . 1138 August, . . . 225 


March,. . . . 841 September, . . 248 
April, . . . . 885 October, . . . 281 
Se November, . . 278 
June, . . . 842 December, . . 206 


8,029 





RAILROAD RECORD. 


Paciric RaILroaD or Mo. — The section of this road between 
Franklin and Washington was opened for travel and transportation 
on the 10th of February, 1855. The first locomotive having pas- 
sed over this part of the line on the 7th of said month. 

At an election for Directors, held on the 26th ult., the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected: 

Robert M. Renick, James E. Yeatman, John C. Rust, N. B. 
Holden, of Jobnson county, John How, Philip S. Lanham, James 
H. Lucas, Wayman Crow, Charles K. Dickson, Hudson E. Bridge, 
Robert K. Woods, Alfred Vinton, Wm. M. McPherson. 

At a meeting of the Directors, on the 27th, Hudson E. Bridge 
was elected President; Alfred Vinton, Vice-President; and Samuel 


Copp, Secretary. 
25 
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The Advani. of the Last Abencerage. 


From the French of Chateaubriand. 
BY THE Juniok Epiror. 











Continued from page 302, vol. 13. 

The sun had descended below the horizon during the rambles of 
the two lovers. They had wandered through every part of the Al- 
hambra. What souvenirs were awakened in the mind of Aben-Ha- 
met! Here, the Sultana received the smoke of the perfumes which 
were burnt beneath. There, in that retired closet, she adorned her- 
self with oriental robes. And it was Blanca, it was the idol of his 
heart, who recounted this story to the chivalric young man whom she 
adored. 

The rising moon diffused its trembling radiance through the aban- 
doned sanctuaries and deserted courts of the Alhambra. Her white 
rays traced on the flowery parterres and on the walls of the saloons, 
the lace-work of a fairy architecture, the arehes of cloisters, the mov- 
ing shadows of leaping waters, and of foliage gently swayed by the 
zephyr. The nightingale poured forth her touching note from a ey- 
press tree that pierced the dome of a ruined mosque, and the echoes 
repeated the mournful strains. Aben-Hamet wrote, by the light of 
the moon, the name of Blanca on the marble of the hall of the Two 
Sisters: he traced the name in Arabic characters, so that the traveller 
might have one enigma more to salve in this palace of mysteries. 

“Moor, these trifles are cruel,” said Blanca; ‘let us quit this place. 
The destiny of my life is decided forever. Remember well these 
words: Mohammedan, I must love thee without hope ; Christian, I am 
thy happy wile.” 

Aben-Hamet replied: “Christian, I must be thy despairing slave ; 
Mohammedan, I am thy joyous husband.’” 

And these noble lovers departed from this dangerous palace. 

The passion of Blanca grew stronger every day, and that of 
Aben-Hamet increased with the same violence. He was so en- 
chanted at the thought of being loved for himself alone, at the 
consciousness of requiring no other adventitious cause for the sen- 
timents he inspired, that he would not reveal the secret of his birth 
to the daughter of the Duke of Santa Fe: he felt a delicate pleas- 
ure while indulging the idea that, on the same day when she would 
consent to give him her hand, he would inform her that he bore an 
illustrious name. But he was suddenly recalled to Tunis; his 
mother, attacked by a cureless disease, wished to embrace her son 
and to bless him before she died. Aben-Hamet presented himself 
at the palace of Blanca. 
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‘‘Sultana,” said he, “‘my mother is dying. She asks me to 
close her eyes. Wilt thou cherish thy love for me ?” 

‘‘Thou forsakest me,” replied Blanca turning pale. ‘‘Shall I 
never see thee again ?” 

“Come,” said Aben-Hamet. ‘‘I wish to exact from thee, and 
to make to thee an oath which death only can break. Follow me.” 

They go out; they arrive at a cemetery which, many years ago, 
was the burial place of the Moors. Here and there were still seen 
the old tomb stones, on which the sculptor had originally carved 
the turban; but the Christians had displaced the turban-by a cross. 
Aben-Hamet led Blanca to the foot of these monuments. 

‘*Blanca,”’ said he, ‘‘*my forefathers rest here; 1 swear by their 
ashes to love thee, even until that day when the Angel of Judg- 
ment shall eall me to the throne of Allah. I vow to thee that my 
heart shall never be engaged to any other woman, and that I will 
take thee for my wife so soon as thou wilt acknowledge the holy 
inspiration of the Prophet. At this time, each year, | will retura 
to Grenada, to see if thou hast kept thy faith, and if thou wilt re- 
nounce thy errors.” 

‘‘And I,” said Blanca weeping, ‘‘I will await for thee every 
year, I will keep, even until my last sigh, the faith which I have 
sworn to thee; and I will receive thee as my husband, when the 
God of the Christians, more powerfu! than thy lover, shall have 
touched thy infidel heart.” 

Aben-Hamet departs; the winds waft him tothe shores of Africa; 
his mother is just dying. He weeps over her, he embraces her 
corpse. Months flow along; sometimes wendering among the ruins 
of Carthage, sometimes resting on the tomb of St. Louis, the exiled 
Abencerage prayed for the day which would lead him back to Gre- 
nada. At last that day dawns: Aben-Hamet mounts his vessel, 
and turns the prow towards Malaga. With what transport, with 
what joy mingled with fear, he saw the first peaks of Spain! Does 
Blanca wait for him on those shores? Does she still think of the 
poor Arab who ceased not adoring her under the palm-trees of the 
desert ? 

The daughter of the Duke of Santa Fe was not faithless to her 
vows. She had prayed her father to take her to Malaga. From 
the top of the mountains which bounded the inhabited coast, her 
eyes followed the distant vessels and the wandering sails. During 
the tempest, she looked with affright on the sea up-heaved by the 
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winds: she longed then to lose herself in the clouds, to expose her- 
self in the dangerous straits, to feel herself bathed by-the same 
waves, tossed by the same whirwind, which threatened the days of 
Aben-Hamet. When she saw the plaintive sea-gull teuching the 
waves with his great curved wings, and flying towards the shores 
of Africa, she charged it with all these words of love, with all these 
raving vows, which flowed from a heart devoured by passion. 

One day when wandering on the banks, she saw a long bark, 
whose lofty prow, whose leaning mast, and whose latin sail an- 
nounced the elegant genius of the Moors. Blanca ran to the port, 
and soon saw the barbaric vessel enter, making the waves foam 
under the speed of its movement. A Moor, clothed with a rich 
dress, was standing on the prow. Behind him, two black slaves 
held the reins of an Arabian horse, whose smoking nostrils and flow- 
ing mane indicated at the same time his firey spirit, and the fright 
with which the noise of the waves inspired him. The bark arrives, 
lowers its sails, touches the pier, presents the side: the Moor leaps 
upon the shore, which echoes the sound of his arms. The slaves 
lead out the courser spotted like a leopard, which neighs and leaps 
for joy on finding land again. The other slaves gently carry a 
basket, in which a gazelle was resting couched among palmleaves. 
Its delicate legs were tie-! and folded underneath, lest they might 
be broken by the movernents of the vessel: she wore a collar of 
aloe berries; and on a plate of gold—the clasp of the collar—were 
engraven, in Arabic, a name and a talisman. 

Blanca recognized Aben-Hamet: she dared not betray herself to 
the eyes of the crowd; she retires, and sends Dorothea, one of her 
maids, to advise the Abencerage that she awaits him at the palace 
of the Moors. Aben-Hamet was then presenting to the Governor 
his firman, written in letters of azure on a costly parchment, and 
enclosed in a case of silk. Dorothea approaches and conducts the 
happy Abencerage to the feet of Blanca. What transports at find- 
ing each other again both faithful! What happiness at seeing each 
other again, after having been separated so long! What new vows 
to love each other forever! 

The two black slaves led the Numidian horse which, in place of 
the saddle, had only the robe of a lion on his back, bound by a 
zone of purple. ‘The gazelle was then brought out. ‘‘Sultana,” 
said Aben-Hamet, ‘‘this is a deer of my country, almost as light 
as thyself.”? Blanca untied the charming animal, which seemed to 
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thank her, while casting on her the loveliest glances. Duriog the 
absence of the Abencerage the daughter of the Duke of Santa Fe 
had studied Arabic: with liquid eyes she read her own name on the 
collar of the gazelle. Restored to liberty, it could hardly stand on 
its feet, so long had they been bound ; laying itself down on the 
ground, it leaned its head on the knees of its mistress. Blanca 
gave it fresh dates, and fondled this deer of the desert, whose fine 
fur had retained the odor of the aloe-wood and of the rose of Tunis. 
The Abencerage, the Duke of Santa Fe and his daughter to- 
gether departed for Grenada. The days of the happy comple flowed 
along like those of the preceding year: the same walks, the same 
regrets at the sight of the country, the same love, or rather love 
always increasing, always shared; but also the same attachment to 
the religion of their fathers, distinguished the two lovers. ‘‘Be- 
come a Christian,” said Blanca; ‘‘become a Mohammedan,”’ said 
Aben-Hamet; and they parted once more, without having yielded 
to the passion which was drawing their hearts to beat in unison. 


Aben-Hamet appeared again the third year, like those birds of 
passage in spring allured by love to our clime. He found not 
Blanca on the coast; but a letter from that adored being advised 
the faithful Arab of the departure of the Duke of Santa Fe for 
Madrid and of the arrival of Don Carlos at Grenada. Don Carlos 
was accompanied by a French prisoner, friend of the brother of 
Blanca. The Moor felt his heart shrink while reading this letter. 
He left Malaga for Grenada with the gloomiest forebodings. The 
mountains appeared to him as but a fearful solitude, and many a 
time he turned his head to look at the sea he had just crossed. 

Blanca, during the absence of her father, could not leave a 
brother that she loved, a brother who wished to relinquish all his 
wealth > her favor, a brother that she had just again seen after 
seven years of absence. Don Carlos had all the courage and all 
the pride of his nation; terrible as the conquerors of the new world, 
among whom he first took up his arms ; religious as the Spanish 
cavaliers, victorious over the Moors, he cherished in his heart 
against the infidels the hatred he had inherited from the Cid. 

Thomas de Lautrec, of the illustrious house of Foix, where the 
beauty of the women and the bravery of the men pass as an hered- 
itary gift, was younger brother of the Countess de Foix, and of 
the brave and unhappy Odet de Foix, Lord of Lautree, _ At the 
age of eighteen years, Thomas was armed cavalier by Bayard, in 
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that retreat which cost the cavalier his life without fear and with- 
out reproach. Thomas was severely wounded and made prisoner 
at Pavie, while defending the gallant king who then lost everything 
save honor. 

Don Carlos de Bivar, witness of the bravery of Lautrec, had taken 
care of the wounds of the young Frenchmen, and he soon formed 
between them one of those heroic friendships, of which esteem and 
virtue are the foundations. Francis I. had returned to France, 
but Charles V. retained the other prisoners. Lautrec had had the 
honor of sharing the captivity of his king, and of sleeping at his 
feet in prison. Remaining in Spain, after the departure of the 
monarch, he had been restored on his parole to Don Carlos, who 
had just brought him to Grenada. 

When Aben-Hamet presented himself at the palace of Don Rod- 
rigo, and was introduced in the hall where the daughter of the Duke 
of Santa Fe was engaged, he felt tortures unknown to him until 
then. At the feet of Donna Blanca was seated a young man who 
looked on her in silence with a species of rapture. That young 
man wore breeches of buff-skin, and a doublet of the same colour, 
bound by a girdle, from which hung a sword of the fleur de iis. 
A cloak of silk was thrown over his shoulders, and his head was 
covered by a hat with narrow brim, shaded with plumes. A bone- 
lace ruff, falling on his breast, diselosed his graceful neck. Two 
mustaches black as ebony gave to his face, naturally sweet, a 
manly and martial air. The large boots, whose tops were curled 
and folded over his feet, bore the spur of gold, sign of the chival- 
ric order. 

At some distance another cavalier was standing, leaning on the 
iron cross of his long sword: he was arrayed like the other cavalier, 
but appeared older. His air austere as well as ardent and pas- 
sionate inspired both respect and fear. The red cross of Calatrava 
was embroidered on his doublet, with this motto: For zt and for 
my king. 

Blanca uttered an involuntary scream the moment she saw Aben 
Hamet. “Cavaliers,” said she instantly, ‘‘behold the infidel of 
whom I have told you so much; think you that he cannot win vic- 
tory. The Abencerages were formed like him, and no one ever 
surpassed them in loyalty, courage and galantry.” 

Don Carlos advanced towards Aben-Hamet. ‘‘Signor Moor,” 
said he, ‘‘my father and my sister have told me your name ; they 
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think you sprang from a brave and noble race; you, yourself are 
distinguished by yonr courtesy. Charles V., my master, intends 
soon to carry the war into Tunis, and we shall see each other again, 
I hope, on the field of honor.” 

Aben-Hamet laid his hand upon his breast, sat down without 
replying, and fixed his eyes on Blanca and on Lautrec. The lat- 
ter admired with the curiosity of his country, the superb robe, the 
brilliant arms and the manly beauty of the Moor. Blanca appeared 
perfectly composed; all her soul was in her eyes: the sincere Span- 
ish maiden did not try to conceal the secret of her heart. Aftera 
few moments of silence, Aben-Hamet arose, bowed before the 
daughter of Don Rodrigo, and retired. Astonished at the deport- 
ment of the Moor and at the looks of Blanca, Lautrec left with a 
suspicion which was soon changed into a certainty. 


Don Carlos remained alone with his sister. ‘‘Blanca,’’ said he 
to her, ‘‘explain yourself. Why has the sight of that stranger pro- 
duced this confusion ?” 

‘‘My brother,”” answered Blanca, ‘‘I love Aben-Hamet; and if 
he become a Christian, my hand is his.” 

‘‘What,”’ exclaimed Don Carlos, ‘‘you love Aben-Hamet! the 
daughter of the Bivars love a Moor, an infidel, an enemy whom we 
have driven from these palaces !” 

‘Don Carlos,” replied Blanca, ‘‘I love Aben-Hamet ; Aben 
Hamet loves me ; for three years he renounced me rather than re- 
nounce the religion of his fathers. Nobility, honor, chivalry, are 
in him; till my last sigh I will adore him.” 

Don Carlos was capable of feeling all that was generous in the 
character of Aben-Hamet, although he deplored the delusion of 
that infidel. ‘‘Unfortunate Blanca,”’ said he, ‘‘where will this 
love lead thee? I had hoped that Lautrec would have become my 
brother.” 

“Thou hast deceived thyself,’ replied Blanca; ‘‘1 cannot Jove 
that stranger. As to my sentiments for Aben-Hamet, no one has 
aright to question them. Keep thy oaths of chivalry as I will 
keep my oaths of love. Know only, to console thyself, that Blanca 
never Will be the wife of an infidel.” 

‘Our family will then disappear from the earth !”’ exclaimed 
Don Carlos. 

‘‘To revive it is for thee,” said Blanca. ‘Besides what signifies 
sors whom thou mayst never see, and who may degenerate from 
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thy virtue? Don Carlos, I feel that we are the last of our race; we 
pass away far from the common order, because our blood will 
flourish after us: the Cid was our ancestor, he will be our poster- 
ity.” Blanca retired. 

Don Carlos flew to the Abencerage. ‘*Moor,”’ said he to him, 
‘*renounce my sister, or accept the combat.” 


‘*Art thou charged by thy sister,’’ answered Aben-Hamet, ‘‘to 
demand me to release her from the vows she made to me ?” 


‘*No,” replied Don Carlos; ‘‘she loves thee more than ever.”® 

‘*Ah! worthy brother of Blanca!”? exclaimed Aben-Hamet, in- 
terrupting him; ‘‘all my happiness depends on thy blood. O for- 
tunate Aben-Hamet! O happy day! I thought Blanca unfaithful, 
for that French cavalier * * *” 


, 


‘And there is thy misfortune,”’ exclaimed in turn Don Carlos, 
beside himself. ‘*Lautrec is my friend; were it not for thee, he 
would be my brother. Tell me why you cause our house to be 
one of tears.” 

**T wish it well,’ replied Aben-Hamet; ‘‘but born of a race which 
perhaps has joined in battle with thine, I am however not a caval- 
ier. I see no one here to confer upon me the order which would 
permit thee to measure thy sword with mine without descending 
from thy rank.”’ 

Don Carlos, struck by the reflection of the Moor, looked on him 
with mingled rage and admiration. Then suddenly he said: “I 
will make thee a cavalier, thou art worthy of the honor.” 

Aben-Hamet bent his knee before Don Carlos, who made him a 
knight, by striking him three times on his shoulder with the flat 
side of his sword; then Don Carlos girded him with the same sword 
which the Abencerage was perhaps about to plunge in his heart: 
such was the ancient order. 

Both sprang on their horses, went out from the walls of Grena- 
da, and flew to the Fountain of the Pine. The duels of the Moors 
and of the Christians had fora long time rendered that source cel- 
ebrated. It was there that Malique Alabes fought with Ponce de 
Leon, and that the Grand Master of Calatrava had killed the val- 
iant Abayados. The remains of the arms of that Moorish cavalier 
could stilibe seen hanging on the branches of the pine, and on the 
bark of the tree appeared letters of a mournful inscription. Don 
Carlos, pointing with his finger, showed the Abencerage the tomb 
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of Abayados: ‘‘Imitate,”? exclaimed he, ‘‘that brave infidel; and 
receive baptism and death by my hand.” 

‘‘Death perhaps,” replied Aben-Hamet: ‘‘but honor be to Allah 
and the Prophet !”” 

They quickly took the field, and rushed upon each other with 
fury. They had nothing but their swords. Aben-Hamet was less 
practised in combats than Don Carlos; but the goodness of his 
arms, tempered at Damascus, and the lightness of his Arabian 
horse, gave him an advantage over his enemy. He darted his steed 
like the Moors, and with his large cutting stirrup he struck the 
right leg of the horse of Don Carlos under the knee. The wounded 
horse fell down, and Don Carlos, dismounted by this happy hit, 
marched on Aben-Hamet with drawn sword. Aben-Hamet leaps 
to the grouud, and receives Don Carlos with boidness. He parries 
the first blows of the Spaniard, who breaks hissword on the iron of 
Damascus. Deceived twice by fortune, Don Carlos sheds tears of 
rage, and exclaims to his enemy: ‘‘Strike, Moor, strike; Don Car- 
los disarmed defies thee, thee and all thy infidel race.’ 

‘‘Thou couldst kill me,”” replied the Abencerage, ‘‘but I have 
not thought to give thee the least wound: I have only wished to 
prove to thee that I was worthy of being thy brother, and to hinder 
thee from despising me.” 

At this instant a cloud of dust was rising: Lautrec and Blanca, 
sped on two racers of Fez lighter than the winds. They arrive at 
the Fountain of Pine, and see the combat suspended. 


‘IT am conquered,”’ said Don Carlos ; ‘‘this cavalier has given 
me my life. Lautrec, you will be perhaps more happy than I.” 


‘“‘My wounds,” said Lautrec with a noble and gracious voice, 
‘‘permit me to decline the combat with this courteous cavalier. [I 
do not wish,” he added blushing, ‘“‘to know the subject of your 
querrel, and to penetrate a secret which perhaps will bring a death 
blow on my heart. Soon my absence will allow peace to reign 
among you, unless Blanca commands me to remain at her fect.”? 

‘‘Cavalier,”? said Blanca, ‘*you will stay with my brother; you 
will look on me as your sister. All hearts here are filled with grief; 
you will learn from us to support the sorrows of life.” 

Blanca tried to induce the three cavaliers to shake hands with 
each other; all three refused: ‘I hate Aben-Hamet!” exclaimed 
Don Carlos. ‘I envy him,” said Lautrec. ‘And I,” said the 
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Abencerage, ‘‘I esteem Don Carlos, and I sympathize with Lau- 
tree; but I will not love them.” 

**We always see,”’ said Blanca, *‘that sooner or later friendship 
will follow esteem. May the sad event which brings us here, ever 
remain unknown in Grenada.” 

Aben-Hamet became from that moment a thousand times more 
dear to the daughter of the Duke of Santa Fe: bravery inflames 
love; the Abencerage now lacked nothing, as he was brave and 
Don Carlos owed him his life. Aben-Hamet, by the advice of 
of Bianca, abstained, for many days, from presenting himself at 
the palace, so that the anger of Don Carlos might abate. Sweet 
and bitter thoughts mingling filled the soul of the Abencerage: if 
on the one side the assurance of being loved with so much fidelity 
and ardor was for him an inexhaustible source of delight, on the 
other side the certainty that he never could be happy without re- 
nouncing the religion of his fathers, oppressed the heart of Aben- 
Hamet. Already many years had rolled along without bringing 
eer to his miseries: shall the whole life thus waste away? 

e was plunged in a whirlpool of reflexions the most serious and 
the most tender, while one evening he heard the sound of that 
christian prayer which announces the end of day. He resolved 
to enter the temple of the God of Blanca, and to seek counsel of 
the master of nature. 


(To be continued. ) 







ONE YEAR AGO, 
BY EMILY P. LESDERNIER. 


One pen ago, the autumn winds were wailing, 


But I was sheltered from their bleak assault; 
One year ago, the harvest moon was sailing— 
With tearless eyes I searched the starry vault. 


I watched the moon, and heard the winds low chanting, 
Listened for steps—upon the treshold stone, 

But when he came, my heart with rapture panting, 
Blessed heaven for him! I was no more alone. 


The bare elm rattling at the window pane— 
The dull owl hooting from her lonesome nest, 
Like mournful omens clustering round the fane, 
Where kept love, hope aod joy their regal rest— 


I heeded not,—rapt in 3 dream of bliss, 

Prone on my bed of withered roses sleeping, 

His voice was there—Nepenthe-like, his kiss 
Soothed every sense, while love’s glad gala keeping. 


One year ago! Again the leaves are scattered— 
Again the ghostly elm raps at the pane— 

The owl more fiercely screams—her nest is shattered— 
Beat by the stormy winds and drenching rain. 


I listen now to nature’s prophet teachings— 

My poor soul’s rifled of its richest lore— 

The shimmering moonbeams, with their pale outreachings, 
Bring me no promise, as they did of yore. 
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spectator a landscape of varied beauty and sur- 
passing healthfulness. The buildings are very 
commodious and comfortable—the accommoda- 
tions ample and satisfactory, and the health and 
comfort of the students sedulously attended to. 
Everything of a sectarian character is carefully 
excluded, and a rigid morality enfurce.. 

TERMS.--Per Session, always in advance. 
Tuition, board and washing......+-++++$75 00 
For extras—Knglish Department 
Greek, Latin, French, German, and Music, ex- 
tra. %}For further particulars apply to 

FIRMIN A- ROZIER, Principal, 
Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 


Le Roy Bingsland. 


George Kingsland, 
yavid K. Ferguson, 


1 
KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON, 


Phenix Foundry, 
196, 198 and 200 Second Street, 
8ST. LOUIS MO. 
Manufaeturers of 
Page’s Patent Portable Saw Mills, 
Childs? Patent Double Suw Mills, and 
Horse Powers; Cox & Roberts’ Palent 
Phresher and Cleaner. 
THRESHERsS wi'h and without Seperators; Horse 
Powers; Endless Chain or Railroad Fewers ; Corn 
and Cob Crushers; Corn Shellers; Plows; Bark 
Mills; Milt Machinery. 
Mae-CASTINGS of every description, made te 
order at sho:t notice. 





T. J. Dowdall, R. E. Carr. 
Dowdall, Carr & Co. 
WASHINGTON FOUNDRY, 
Engine and Machine Manufactory, 
COR. SECOND AND MORGAN STS, 

St, Lowis, Missouri. 

MANUFACTURERS OF STEAM ENGINES 
AND BOILERS, SAW AND GRIST MILL MA- 
CHINERY, TOBACCO SCREWS and Presses, Lard 
Kettles, Lard Screws and Cylinders, Wool Carding 
Machines, Young's Patent Smut Machines, Building 
Castings, 4c. 

&g@- Agents for the sale of James Miller & Co.'s 
Superior MACHINE CARDS, 

Samuel! Gaty, ] § Jno, S. wCune, 
Gerard B. Allen, § ? Jas. Collins. 
GATY, YPCUNE & CO.,, 
YaTaa . 
MISSISSIPPI FOUNDRY, 
Main and Second, between Morgan and 
Cherry sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

MANUFACTURERS of Steam Engines, Mill 
Machinery, Railroad Work, Lard Tranks, Steam 
Boilers, Sheet Iron Work, and every description 
of Brass Work and Blacksmithing. A large as- 
sortment of new patterns on hand for Miil Gear- 
ng, and other branches of the business. 








NEW CORN PLANTER. 


With this machine, 

@aNDALt € ONE 5, ene map, With no 

; % team, will drop and 

% 4) cover ten acresa day, 

in straight rows each 

way. It may be adjnst- 

ed to plant any width, 

depth or amy average 

of any number of 

kernels. Its planting is 

uniform—never deep 

at one time and shal- 

. low at another, It 

weighs less than a common rifle, makes quick 

and easy work. and does it well. It will pay 
for itself three times ove: the first season. 

For sale by E. LEIGH, proprietor of the right 
to manufacture and sell in Missouri. Office at 
Smyth & Gores, 19 Levee, and 38 Commercial 
street, St, Louis, Mo. Price $l. Six machines 
for $50. Every machine is warranted. 

All letters addressed (post-paid) to E. Leigh, 
care of Smyth & Gore, St. Louis, Mo., will re- 
ceive prompt attention. For particulars see 
Circulars. march’5 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC! 

S Wwe &re engaged in the manufacture of TANKS 
*Aof all sizes, suitable for Breweries, Distijleries 
and Soap Manwfactories, we would respectfully call 
the attention of those e ngaged in the above business 
to them, which we will warrant equal, if not supe- 
rior, t0 apy made imtne city, and at least 10 percent. 
less than they can be gotten elsewhere. 

Also we make STEAM GOILERS of the best ma- 
terials and superior werk @anship, warranted equal 
to any in the United States, and at prices satisiac. 
tory to all. 

Also allkinds of SHEET LRON WORK ANT 
BLACKSMITHIMG. 

Also we are manufacturing most kinds of mer- 
ese IRON, both reund and square, of the best 
quality. 

We are also manufacturing RA!LROAT/ SPIKES 
apd CHAIRS, with much facility. 

Persons in want of any thing in our line would do 
well togive us a call before contracting elsewhere. 

We will purchaseall kinds of serap iron, for which 
we will pay the highest price in cash, or in exchange 
for new iron. 

GF_O0ar establishment ison Main street, between 
Cherry and Carr, St. Louis, Me. 

GREY, BOYLE & CLARK. 


Kingsland & Cuddy, 
PPOPRLETORS OF 


BROADWAY FOUNDRY, 


Corner of Broadway and Carr street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacture Steam Engines and Mill Machin+ 
eny; Beilers, Sheet }ron Work, &c., Iron, Brass 
and Copper Work, of every description. 


DR. CALVIN M. FITCH, 
OF NEW YORK, 

Would announce that he is at present deliv- 
ering a Course of Lectures at St, Louis, where 
he wil} remain until April 10, 1855, during 
which period he may be consulted daily at his 
rooms, at the Virginia Hotel for 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA 

CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, DYSPEPSIA, 

EMALE DISEASES, 

And all other diseases connected with, or 
predisposing to Consumption, inthe treatment 
of which his ample experience and unrivalled 
onportunities for observrtion, have given him 
the mest marked success. 

Dr. FITCH desires to see his patients per- 
sonally in every instance where it is possible: 
where it is not, a careful statement of the case 
may be sent by letter, to which a prompt reply 
will be returned, giving his opinion of the 
case, and when he is willing to undertake the 
treatment, will state the expense of the rem 
edies requisite. march’65. 














Insurance, 


Fire, Hull and Insurance. 
THE COLUMBIA INSURANCE CO, OF S. C. 
GAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS—ALL PAID 

IN— $200,000. 

his Company continues to take risks upon 

Huis & CARGOES, BUILDINGS, CoN- 
TENTS, ETC. All losses promptly adjusted and 
paid at office in Rankin’s Building, southeast 
eorner of Pine and Main streets. 

J. 8S. CHEW, Agent. 


Citizens’ Insurance Co. of Missouri. - 
CAPITAL. cceeceecsceccscccceesesesess « « Ba00;000~ 
HE Citizens’ Insurance Company of Missou‘ 
ri, continues to insure against loss or dam> 
age by fire, in the city and country, also agains 
loss or damage by sea and all inland navigation 
and on hulls af steamboats, upenithe most favor- 
able terms. Ali losses adjusted liberally and 
paid promptly. 
DIRECTORS. 
John B. Sarpy, Nere Valle, P. A. Berthold, 
Wm. Renshaw; Sr., John Simonds, A. Vinton, 
B. J. Gilman, C.K. Dickson, John McDowell. 
WM. RENSHAW, President. 
W. D. WOOB, Secretary. 


St. Louis Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, southwest corner of Main & Olive str. 
CEPTER Bosse. 9900 c0aqane sess x ++ see » + $300,000. 

nsures against loss by sea, river, lake, canal, 
&c., and also against fire in the city and 
country. 








DIRECTORS. 
Jas E. Yeatman, Laurason Levering, 
Samuel K. Wilson, Thornton Grimsley, 
J. B. S. Lemoine, George Knapp, 
Abner Hood, William T. Christy, 
John C. Rust, Edward Y. Ware, 
Charles Miller, A. N. Berthoud. 
Geo. K. MoGunnegie. 
G. K. McGUNNEGLE, President. 
THOMAS WEBSTER, Secretary. 

Globe Mutual Insuranee Co. of St.Louis. 
Office, S. W. corner of Main & Chesnut streets, 
second floor. 

Capital stock secured and paid $153,000. being 
increased to $200,000. 

W. W. GREENE, President. 
J. H. LUCAS, Vice President. 
W. BROCKWAY, JR., Secretury. 
nseures against Marine and Fire losses, and re- 
turns 50 per cent. of profits to customers in 
proportion to premiums. Losses liberally ad- 
usted and paid. 


Missouri State Mutual Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
Capital $300,000, and constantly in- 
creasing. 

OPEN Fire Policies granted, and Term Policies, 

for any period trom thirty days to six years. 
DIRECTORS: 
D.D. Page, S. M. Edgell, J. S. MeCune, 
F. Ray, B. W. Alexander, E. Wyman, 
C, 8. Greely, G H. Peck. i), A. January. 
8S. M. EDGELL, President. 
H. BACON, Treasurer. 
F. B. Homes, Secretary. 
t@ Office in Eachange Building, Southwest 
corner of Main and Olive streets. 


(DB LLL LLL LIF III SO 
Commission flerchants. 
B. MERRILL, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Tuscumbia, Ala. 

_Refer to M. Tarver, Esq;,; St. Louis, Mo. 


.VG«-LAODT & BARTH, Commission and 
A Forwarding Merchants, No. 126 North 
Second Stree’, between VineStreet and Wash- 

ington Avenue, St. Louis, Moe 








St. Louis Steam Planing and Saw Milk 
Sash, Door, Blind, Moulding and 
Box Factory, 

CORNER OF O’FALLON & 13TH STREETS, 
Officc, South side of Olive, between Fourth 
and Firth Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

We have always on hand FLOORING of the 
various qualities, both white and yellow Pine; 
SHELVING SHEATHING, and every descrip- 
tion of DRESSED LUMBER, for Carpenter? 
immediate use. Are also prepared to PLANK 
SPLIT and RIP LUMBER, at short notice. 

tg SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, MOULDINGS 

and BOXES, warranted of the best material 

and workmanship. Also, DOOR and Wine 

DOW FRAMES, on hand or made to order. 
WADE, STILLE & CO. 

JULIUS HUTAWA, 
Lithographic and Map Publish- 
ing Office, 
No. 45 North Second Street, betyeen Pine & 


Olive, 2d door north of Pine, 
St. Lovis, Mo. 


M. STEITZ, 
PackEeR OF BEEF AND Pork, 
South Second Street. (At tne Bridge.) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Foundry. 








ROLIN CLARK, PHILANDER BRALEY- 
JOHN RENFREW: ALEXANDER CROSIER. 
‘AGLE FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, 
North-west corner of Main and Biddle 
streets. Manufacturers of all kinds of ma- 
chinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable 
circular saw mills always on hand, all orden 

executed with fidelity and despatch. 
— 


Safes. 


w™ URRAY & DORMAN, Iron Railing 
p\ Manufactory, n.s. of Chesn. bet. 9. & 10, 
streets, continue to manufacture at the above 
establishment, all kinds of plain and ornamen- 
tal iron railing, balconies, bank and jail doors, 
book safes, fire-vaults, iron window shutter 

iron awnings, lightning rods, bedsteads, gra 

ings, and in fact, any thing which can be 
formed of iron. 


Bs aR ngs Saddlerp. 


'!’) GRIMSLEY & CO., Dealers iu all kinds 
e 0. Saddles, Bridles, Harness, Trunks, 
Bags, &c., No. 68 Main street, four 

doors below Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Jewelry, Watchmakern 
& ENGRAVING. 7 
Pp. STUBENRAUCH & SONS, 

No. 11 N. 3d str. between Chesnut & Marke 
and No. 17, Chesnut street, opposite the New 
Post Office. 

Would call the attention of the public and 
the trade generally to their extensive stock of 
Jewelry, Watches and Clocks. They also are 
well enabled by long practice and experience 
to perform all kinds of engraving, in stone as 
well as metal, in the best style, such as seals 
or Notary Publics, for Insurance Companies, 
for Railroad Cos., and all other Companies. 

34) orders promptly executed and on the 
most liberal terms. 





———————— | 








IIARLES DERBY, Wholesale Dealer in 
Foreign Liquors and Wines, Domestic 
Liquors, and that well known “Star? Brand 
of Rectified Whisky, No. 71 Levee, (entrance 
from Levee and Commercial Street,) St. Louis. 





Say ye 





need 


fot 
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New and Quick Route to Chicago, 


Ohio and Mississippi aa Illinois Cent- 
ral Railroads. 
BROAD GAUGE. 

On and after January #th, 1856, cars will 
leave [llinoistewn station, opposite St. Louis, daily 
{Suateve Wee at 9 35 A. M., connecting at 

mdovaiat 115 Pp. u., with the Iilimois Central R- 
R. to Chicago; pone ting at Chicago with trains of 
the Michigan Southern and Michigan Central R. K. 
for Vetroit, Niagara Falls, buffalo, New York, Bes- 
ton, and all the eastern cities; and also, with the 
trains for Philadelphia, Baltimore, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland and Pittsburgh and all the prin- 
cipal cities and towns throughout Indiana, Ohio aud 
Pennsylvania; also connecting at Decatur with the 
Great Western R. K. for Springfield, Jacksonville 
and Naples ; at Bloemington with the Chicago and 
Mississippi R. R.; at Lasalle, with the Rock Isiand 
R. R, for Rock Island and Davenport ; A, Mendota, 
with the Central Military Traces K. R. for Gales- 
burg, Burlington and Central Iowa. 

Passengers by this route will find it the most expe- 
ditious route to Galena, Dubuque, and all points on 
the Upper Mississippi. 

Also, for Janesville, Beloit and Milwaukie, pas- 
sengers by the 935 a.m. Mailand Express Train, 
connect at Sandoval, at 230 Pp. M., with th. cars of 
the Illinois Central R. R.for Cairo; arriving the same 
evening. Passengers coing South are assured that at 
and below Cairo, the navigation of the Mississippi 
river is never interrupted by ice or low water, and 
first class steamers will always be in readiness to 
take passengers and freight down the river. 

OPEN EAST TO SALEM. 
Trains Going East. 
REACH 
9 35 a.m. | Salem,........ 1 30 P. mM. 
Trains Going West. 
Reach 

50 P.M. | Ilinoistown 5 35 ©. M. 

The trains will connect at Caseyville with 
Holmes’ Omnibus Line for Collinsville, and at 
Salem with Eastham’s Line of stages for Mays- 
ville, Olney, Lawrenceville, Vincennes and 
Louisville. 

Passengers witl be conveyed to and from the 
Tilinoistown Depot and the Ferry Landing by 
Ho! mes’ Omnibus Line. 

The Ratltoad ferry-boat will leave the Wig- 
gins’ ferry-landing, foot of Spruce street, at 9 
o'clock, A. M., and 2 o’clock, P. M., to carry 
passenzers across the river, to connect with the 
trains. 

Ticket office No. 39 South Levee. 

Passengers are particularly requested to pur- 
chase tickets before taking seats in the cars. 
Extra charge for tickets pure eased in the cars. 

Freight office. No. 39 South Levee, 

Freigh' for stations on this line will be re- 
ceived and forwarded from the Company sWare- 
house, No. 39 South Levee. For information in 
regard tothe same apply to 

G.W.d —_— Gen. Freight Agent. 
. WALKER, Supt. 
Supe rintendent’s Office, Jan. 6, 1855. 


VALENTINE & C 0.? 
WESTERN exemsee. 
Sr. Louis ann C ,srroO DAILy Express. 
ON AND AFTER MONDAY, JANUARY Ist, 
1855, we 
Cairo, and all 


_ LEAVE 
Illinoistown,..... 


Leave 


termediate stations, via the 
Ohioand Mississippi Railroad, and [| linois Cen- 
tral Railroad.——- Our arrangements with the 
above railroad companies will enable us to car- 
ry Express freigit by passenger trains, affording 
a speedy transportation of boxes, packages, 
morey, jewelry, & \ trusty messenger will 
accompany each Express, and leave our office 
evety morning larter of nine o’clock. 

Office No. 1f North Main 
Chesnut and Pine. 

P. S.— Packaces forwarded daily toVincennes, 
also to all the points on the river, and New Or- 
leans. 


t 
at q 


GEO. W. WEST, 


Merchant Tailor, 
Chesnut, near Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


shall run a daily Express to and from | 


street, between 


M. G. MOIES & CO., 

No. 16 Maiwstreet, St. Louis, Mo. 

GENERAL AGENTS. AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, for the sale of all kinds of MA- 
CHINERY, stationary and portable STEAM 
ENGINES; MACHINISTS’ TOOLS; Gates’ 
Patent SCREW CUTTER; Hughes’ Atmospheric 
TRIP HAMMERS; FCRGINGS and CAST 
INGS; Steamboat and Raijiroad LANTERNS; 
Gutta Percha Goods, Railroad Materials and 
Contractors’ tools of all kind-; Iron Safes and 
Scales, Gutta Percha and Oak Tanned Leather 
BELTING, machine stretched and copper rivet- 
ed, and warranted superior to any other made. 

N. B. All the above goods wil! be sold at 
manufacturers?’ prices. 

; T. G. Molineaux, 
Practical Roll Turner and Constructor 
of every description of machinery 
used in the manufacture of Rolled 
and Hammered Iron. 

NORTH MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
References: Gra), Clark & Boyle, and Wm, Mulligan, 
Manager of St, Louis Rolling Mill. Rarch’55 


GEO. D. HU Te — IUS H. TERRY. 
HUMPHREYS, CUTT  & TERRY, 


(Successors to Ss Humphreys & Co.) 
Wholesale Grocers and Commis- 
sion Merchants, 

No. 95 SECOND STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ELuLIS, LOW & HUTTON, 
Wholesale and Retail Family 
Grocers, 

Northwest corner of 2d & Chesnut sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WILSON & COOPER, 
Jobbers and Dealers in Fancy no 
Staple Dry Goods, 

Ten Buildings, cor. 4th & Locust strs., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














R. P. Hanenkamp. 
HANENKAMP, GILPIN x co. 
w holesale Grocers, 
ComMM1ssion & FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
No. 93, Second street, between Locust and Vine, 

_(east side,) St. Louis, Mo. 


JOS. R. BOGGS & CU., 
PORTRAIT, PICTURE & LOOKING-GLAS€@ 
FRAME MANUFACTURERS, 

AND DEALERS IN ’ 
Looking-Glass Plates, Engravings, &c. 
No. 70 Fourth street. corner of Olive, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
COMMERCIAL REFECTORY, 
and Merchants’ Dining Hall, 

Nos. 67, 69. and 7] Chesnut Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Doors open from 6 A. M. to lg Pp. M. Bills of 
fare will be found on the tab.es, with the prices 
of every Dish prepared for BREAKFAST from 
6to 10 a, M.; for DINNER, from 12 to 3, and 
for SUPPER, from 6toS p.m. Also Dishes 
ot from 25 to 39 different and separate kinds of 
soups, meats, vegetables and dese ~~ HOT; or 
| cooked to order in Restaurant sty 
=— ABNER HITC HOCK, Sapte 

JA ES STREETT & CO, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
CLOTHIERS 

No. 122 North Main street, 

and No. 6, 8 & 10 Vine street, St. Louis. 
CLOTHING of all kinds made at short notice, 
| and at low prices. 


(jr Full Suits made in 24 hours 2] 
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- Paper Sangings. 


wor & ENGERT, importers and dealers 

in Papét Hangings, Colors and Fancy 
Papers, No. 49 South Second street, between 
Elm and Myrtle, St. Lonis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oi! and water colors, pa- 
per-hangi ags, chimney screens, tester pieces, 
window shades, mirble, marroquin, Gold and 
Silver paper, painters’ and Datc’s gcld bronze, 
lead pencils, pai paint brushes, 
drawing paper, &c. 


Wale 
Vw 


ION 


OE 
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DO es, 


April, 1850 
. — AS 
Washington Steam Sash Factory. 





NOGIOS 


B. PHILIBERT, 
j ASHINGTON A 10 and l4th street,scuth side 
St. Louis, Me., makes Doors, Sash and Blinds 
Also Dogr and Wind ames. Terms moderate 
N. B.~-Shitting wad t r, done here, 


——— 
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Banking Houses. 


JAGE & BACON, Banking House No. 139 

Main street, St, Louis, next door te the 
Bank of Missouri. 

N. B.. Deposits: ved, Drafts and Notes 


ara 


OLVGIOO!VVic 


a 





from all parts of tt yn collected and Ke- 
change on the Hast South for sale at all 
times. 

Also Branches of Exchange and Banking 
Heuses at Sen Fra >and Sacramento Ci- 
ties. Calif 


Ge 


vO 


Oo.+ bankers and ex- 
. 83 Main street, east | 
Olive street, St. Louis. 

vositors, drafts and } 
notes collected, sig time bills. purchas- | 
eds and sight exch ym the eastern cities 
and New Orleans f , at the lowest rates, 
in-syms fo snit pur : 
| Xion J. AND! 
id 


} : 


A. BENOIS?P .X% 
E: change dealers, N 
side third doer nort 
Mo. Interest 


OO” 


Saas 
HOGI YIO 


paid 
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\N & CO., bankers and 

exchante dcalers he north-westcorner 
of Main an’ Olive streets, St. Lotis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to d sitors. drafts and notes 
collected, sight ani! time bills purehssed and | 
exchanzs on the « a cities and New Or- 
leans for sale at th west rates, 


ie, 


vo “acca 
@(O NOG 


OG(00} 0% 


OKER, RENIC# ©O., dDankers and ex- 
L change dealers, No. 132 Main street. west | 
sidé, third door nort f Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight { time bills purchased 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orleans for « t the lowest rates in 
sums to suit purchas 

UCAS & SIMONDS, Bankers and Ex- 
iichange Dealers, Co of Main and Chest- | 

nut Streets, St. Louisy. Mo. 


——it fh 

Drugs. 
(THARCESS. BLOW & CO., Importers an 
J” Whol@saie’ Devers in: Drnes,. Paints: 
White Lead, Oils, Window Glass. Glassware> 
Petfttery, &c.. Nos. 70 and 72 Main Street» 
St. Louis. Mo.—~ 3" N. B. Ginseng and Bees- 
wav bonght at hich vurket rates. 


St. Louis Cotton Factorn. 
\ DOLPHUS METRE 
+. -of St. Lanis Cott 
and Dealers in Han 
No. 23, cocner of Main 


= 
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t & Cows Mannfacturers 

Yarn, &e., Imeorters 
WARE and OUTLERY;, 
& Chesznt Streets, 


Ferre 
OOlOG 
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“s. / fats © Caps. 


H &R. B. WHITTEMORE & COs, whele- 

2. sale dealersin Hats, Caps, Bonnets and 

Straw Goods. No. 143 Main Str... St. Lonis, Mo. 
r3rCash paid for Furs and’ Deer Skins. 
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Drn Goods, ie 





YROW, McCREBRY & GO., Wholesale deal- 
ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main streets St. 
Louis, Mo.’ Wayman Crow, Phoceon R..Mc 
Creery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A, Harga- 
dine, Charles D. Appleton. 
\ OODS, CHRISTY & CO,, wholesale deal- 
ers in Dey Goods, No. 75 Mniin street, 

St. Louis, Mo. James Woods, William Tf 
Christy, James C, Christy, Robert K, Wi04<, 


PIA PPD LD PD LDPLLIYP IP PPP LDL 
YHOUTEAU, HARHMAISON & VALLE, Vom- 
J mission Merchants and Proprietors of the 
St. Louis Rolling Mill. Manufacturers, from 
the ore of the Iron Mountain. of Bir Iron. in 
all its various shapes, Skeet Iron and Boiler 
Plate, Nails. Spikes, &c., Ac. 
Warehouse No. 29 North 21 street, St. Louie 


DPA LDA LL LPLILPIFIIPLIIIEI IL PLDI 
Watches and Jeweiry. 


Cc. D. SULLIVAYW & CO., 
EWELLERS, Watch and Closk Makers, 
+} No. 39 Fourth Strest, opposite the Plan- 
ter’s House. Alarge anal well selected asa rt- 


| ment of Clocks. Watches, Jewelry and Silver 


Spoons cnstantly on hand and for aale low. 
All kinds of Jewelry mede to ordcr and neat- 
ly repaired. #negraving beatly executeé. The 
hichest price paid for old Gold and silver. All 


| orders punctnally attended to. 


March 1853. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Exteided to. Washington, 
And open for the Transportation of Pas- 
sengers and Freight. | 

(yp and after Saturday, Febraary 1%h, pas- 

senger trains will ran daily, Sandays ex- 

cepted, starting from Seventh street, St. Louis, 
os f lows. 

FOR WASHINGTON. 
LEAVE. ARREVE. 

St. Leon's at 0:00 A. M. | At Washingron 12M. 

Washineton at 1:00P.M } At St. Levis 4P. M. 

PUR FRANKLIN AND INTERMEDIATE 

POINTS. 
LEAVE, ARRIVE. 

St. Louis 9.60 A.M | At Franklin 10:4}A. M- 

“~*~ 4:30 P) M. os 6:15 P.M. 

Franklin 6:90 a. M, | At St. Louis 8:15 A. M. 

«6 2:15 P. M, “«< 4:00 P.M. 

FREIGHTS., 


| SS. St. Lonis 650 A.M. | Are. Washingt. 12 M. 


a og fhe above trains sw at all the regatar 
wa stations. 

JCP Passeagers are requested to procure 
tickets before taking seats im the ears: 

Ti Extra charge for tickets purchased in 
the cars. 

Omaibuses leave the ‘Planters’ Honse, on 
Fourth street, half an heur in advance of ev- 
ety train, and run regulatly in compection to 
and from all the trains. 


— 


U. 8. MAIT..~Kamball, Moore & Co.'s daily Kus 
of four horse Post Coaches leave Washingtor. on ar- 
ivalof the Morning Train from St. Louis, and san 
rozularty via Union to Jefferson City, in enutitetion 
with les’ west aed southwest, ya Versnilies and 
Waretw to Springfield, Mo., and Van Barea and 
Fert Smith, Ark. 

For through tictots, ineInding Railroad fare, apply 
at the Stage ( ompany'soffles, ander Piautera’ House, 
coruer Fourth and Chesnut streeta, 8}. Lowiy 

F. BARTOLD wili_ rug hia lire of Express Hacks 
between Metatmec and Manchester, in confection 
with exch eater = dig - Tickets proouréed’ as the 

ot Ou Seventh 4 
4 THOS. 8 O'SULLIVAN, 
' Engineer and Superintemlent, » 
Superintondest’s Office, Feb. 3, 1855. 
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